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St. Thomas and Elucidation 


by Joseph Owens, C.Ss.R. 


I 


PRESENT-CENTURY edition of the Summa Theo- 
logiae, published at Rome (Forzani, 1925), carried on 

its title page a crest with the inscription Causarum cognitio— 
knowledge of the causes. This device proclaimed eloquently that 
the intellectual work of St. Thomas Aquinas, as contained in his 
monumental Summa, offered a causal knowledge of things. The 
orientation could hardly have been otherwise. In the long 
scholarly tradition that went back through Aristotle to Plato, 
wisdom had consistently been regarded as a knowledge of things 
in the light of their deepest causes. It was the highest type of 
scientific knowledge, that is, of knowledge through cause.’ The 
sharp difference between scientific knowledge of things, on the 
one hand, and mere opinions on the other—even though they 
be true opinions—had been deftly touched upon in Plato’s Meno 
(97C-98A). What is grasped through scientific knowledge, 
Plato had shown, is seen as firmly linked to its cause. What 
7“. , . tune scimus, cum causas cognoscimus.” St. Thomas Aquinas, 
In I Anal. Post. 4, n. 15 (ed. Leonine). “. .. scientia est rei cognitio per 
propriam causam; .. .” Sum. cont. Gent., I, 94. “Nam cognitio causarum 
alicuius generis, est finis ad quem consideratio scientiae pertingit.” In 
Meta., Proem. “Primo ostendit, quod huius scientiae, quae sapientia 
dicitur, est considerare causas. . . . Unde relinquitur quod illa scientia, 
quae est simpliciter sapientia, est circa causas.” In I Meta., 1, nn. 1 and 35. 
On this tradition of the order of the sciences, see J. Mariétan, Probléme 
de la Classification des Sciences d’Aristote &@ St.-Thomas (Paris, 1901) 
pp. 11-37; 170-189. Cf. Vergil: “ Felix qui potuit rerum cognoscere causas ” 
Geor., I1.490. From the viewpoint of a contemporary linguistic analyst, 
science likewise inquires into the “why,” rather than just the “how”: 
“ But in the way in which the term ‘why’ is most commonly used, science 


does explain ‘why’... .” J. Hospers, “What is Explanation?” in 
Hesays in Conceptual Analysis, ed. A. Flew (London, 1956) p. 117. 
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is known merely by opinion does not reveal that causal bond, 
even though the opinion may in fact happen to be true. 
Scientific knowledge, in Plato’s teaching, was solidly grounded 
upon a causal basis. It was accordingly firm, abiding, certain. 
Opinions or common sense appearances, on the other hand, were 
insecure and wandering. They were not linked to the thing’s 
causes. There was nothing to hold them fast. They could be 
changed into scientific knowledge only by discovery of the 
causal connection.’ 

It was against this Platonic background that Aristotle, in the 
opening chapter of the Metaphysics (A 1, 980a22 ff.), surveyed 
the different types of human cognition. He showed that the 
distinguishing feature of science or art from mere haphazard 
experience was precisely knowledge of the causes. Cognition of 
the cause rendered knowledge universal in its application. It 
did not leave it confined to one particular instance of experience. 
Knowledge of the cause, for example, made the difference be- 
tween treatment administered by a trained physician, and the 
hit-and-miss remedies applied by an amateur, no matter how 
successful the latter might happen to be. All science, therefore, 
consisted in knowing things in the light of their causes; and 
wisdom, the highest of the sciences, meant knowing things in 
the light of their highest or first causes. 

So Aristotle. In full solidarity with this centuries-old con- 


ception of learning, the profound wisdom of St. Thomas Aquinas 


has been handed down as theological and philosophical science. 


*R. Allen, “ Anamnesis in Plato’s Meno and Phaedo,” Review of Meta- 
physics, XIII (1959) 173-174, claims that Plato changed from this doctrine 
of the Meno to a different view in the Phaedo and the Republic, namely: 
“Opinion can never become knowledge” (p. 174). Yet Plato’s doctrine in 
the Republic, illustrated especially in the divided line, is that one rises 
from the lower level of cognition to the higher. The lower always remains 
the reflection of the higher. Though particulars and forms are different 
objects, the process from cognition of the reflection to cognition of the 
prototype through recollection seems always to be continuous for Plato; 
cf. Phaedrus, 249B. 
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It has been presented traditionally as a causal knowledge of 
things. It treats of things in the light of their highest causes— 
causes knowable, on the one hand, through divinely revealed 
premises and, on the other hand, causes attained through 
naturally intelligible principles. It provides a knowledge of 
causes. It has been understood traditionally as a scientific pro- 
cedure, with things as its direct subject matter. In recent 
decades, however, the tendency even among Thomistic writers 


‘ 


has been to dissociate the notion “science” from the type of 
work contained in the volumes of St. Thomas, and to fall in 
line with the usage of experimental scientists during the past 


“ science ” to the sphere of the 


century in restricting the term 
measurable and experimental. Less noticeable perhaps but none 
the less insidious has been the attitude that while science, under- 
stood in this more recent way, treats of things, philosophy in 
contrast deals with notions or conceptions of the human mind. 
One need not be astonished, then, to see finally developing the 
full-fledged view that philosophy is not concerned with causes 
at all and that it does not bear directly on things. The function 
of philosophy is not explanation of things but elucidation of 
puzzling human concepts. 

One need not be too surprised that this view of philosophy has 
emerged when one considers how the status of science had 
already been denied to philosophy and how any direct bearing 
on things had been removed from its role. What is mildly 
surprising, though, is that this view has recently been offered * 
as a critically mature approach and technically proper method 
for understanding the philosophical work of St. Thomas 
Aquinas. One should learn from contemporary linguistic 
analysts, this view maintains, the force of St. Thomas’ teaching 
that “ philosophy is only analogically called a ‘ science,’ ” and 


so one “should be very cautious in speaking of philosophy 


*See M. Charlesworth, Philosophy and Linguistic Analysis (Pittsburgh, 
and Louvain, 1959) pp. 9; 207-215. 
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investigating the ‘ causes ’ of things, or of ‘ explaining’ things.” 
Philosophy, rather, is a “ business of clarification ” * or elucida- 
tion. It is mainly analytic and negative in method, even 
though it may have a positive or “epiphanic ” purpose in show- 
ing the truth as far as truth may “ be shown by the method of 
analysis and negation.” It is a therapeutic analysis that “ by 
dissolving false explications of the facts, shows the true one.” ° 
Philosophy, precisely as philosophy, seemingly, merely clears up 
the concepts. Its proper task is then finished. As a result of 
this elucidation, the mysteries of reality may shine forth; but 
that is something outside the functioning of philosophy as such, 
or at least outside the mainly “ analytic and negative way ” of 


properly philosophical method. 


II 


The background of this suggested new approach to St. 
Thomas’ thought is readily discernible. In an article in Mind 
in the year 1903, and in a book published the same year,° G. E. 
Moore adopted the technique of concentrating first on the 
questions rather than the answers in philosophical problems. 
Many of the most glaring philosophical difficulties and disagree- 
ments, he maintained, were due to lack of precision in stating 
the questions. Attention to common sense expressions helps to 
make the meaning of the questions more precise. Largely 
through influences traceable to Ludwig Wittgenstein, these con- 


ceptions have developed during the last three decades into an 


entirely new philosophy, known as linguistic analysis. In the 


* Ibid., p. 9; ef. p. 2T0. 

* Ibid., p. 215. In more recent British analysis, however, the therapeutic 
or negative aspect is by no means the whole of the elucidatory function. 
Rather, the therapeutic activity has been replaced in Oxford philosophy 
by work of a more positive character; see infra, n. 10. 

*“The Refutation of Idealism,” Mind, XII (1903) 433-453, republished 
in Moore’s Philosophical Studies (London, 1922) pp. 1-30; Principia Bthica 
(Cambridge, Eng., 1903) especially pp. vii-viii. 
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new movement, Wittgenstein believed, philosophy rose to its 
proper status, just as “chemistry was developed out of alche- 
my.” ‘ The new conception of philosophy was trenchantly pro- 
claimed in the assertions: “ The object of philosophy is the 
logical clarification of thoughts. Philosophy is not a theory 


(Lehre) but an activity. A philosophical work consists essen- 


tially of elucidations. 
Philosophy in this new setting, therefore, has as its object 


human thoughts. Its purpose is to elucidate these thoughts. In 
this elucidatory way, the hindrances of philosophicai proposi- 
tions are surmounted and the world is seen or appears rightly 
(Tractatus, 6.54). The mystical depths of the world are some- 
how shown (6.522). Philosophical procedure, consequently, 
does not consist in learning anything (Lehre) but in doing 
something. Philosophy becomes something that you do or 
practice. What is that activity? Since the grammatical form 
of propositions need not be their true logical form, as Russell 
had shown,’ philosophical confusions arise from the way lan- 
guage disguises the thought (Tractatus, 4.002). Accordingly, 
Wittgenstein could say: “ All philosophy is ‘ Critique of lan- 
guage.’ ” (4.0031). 

Finally, in the contemporary philosophy of the flourishing 
Oxford school, traditional philosophic problems appear as genu- 
ine puzzles that arise from certain uses of language. These 
uses engender confusion in human concepts. The purpose of 
philosophy is to elucidate the concepts by showing how they 


became confused through the misuse of words. As one of its 


* Reported by G. E. Moore, “ Wittgenstein’s Lectures in 1930-33,” Mind, 
N.S. LXIV (1955) 26. So in the “ Blue Book ” Wittgenstein refers to the 
new procedure as “one of the heirs of the subject which used to be 
called ‘ philosophy.’” The Blue and Brown Books (Oxford, 1958) p. 28. 

* Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus (London, 1922) n. 4.112. 

* See Principia Mathematica 2nd ed. (Cambridge, Eng., 1925) I, 66-69; 
Introduction to Mathematical Philosophy (London and New York, 1919) 
pp. 141-142; 167-180. 
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exponents has stated: “ What is primary in Oxford philosophy 
is elucidation of concepts or the logic of expressions.” *° Taking 
philosophy precisely as philosophy, you find its task ends there.” 
In some cases “information about the nature of things” ” 
may appear, but that is beyond the role of philosophy precisely 
as such. The activity of philosophy proper merely elucidates 
the concepts and then modestly bows itself out. 


III 


The problem imposed by this confrontation of St. Thomas 
with contemporary linguistic analysis concerns the very nature 


10M. Weitz, “Oxford Philosophy,” Philosophical Review, LXII (1953) 
188. Analytic philosophy concerns itself “about the elucidation of known 
facts” instead of “abstract metaphysical speculations,” and so is “ elucida- 
tory rather than speculative.” (M. Macdonald, in Philosophy and Analysis 
[Oxford, 1954] p. 1.) It maintains that “philosophical problems can be 
solved by understanding how language is ordinarily used, how certain 
uses of it have provoked these problems and how it has been misused in 
many alleged solutions.” M. Macdonald, “The Philosopher’s Use of Ana- 
logy,” in Essays on Logic and Language, ed. A. Flew (Oxford, 1951) p. 100. 
Accordingly, it may be tentatively claimed that “ philosophical analysis ” 
so understood “is the sole and whole function of philosophy.” G. Ryle, 
“ Systematically Misleading Expressions,” in Hssays on Logic and Lan- 
guage, p. 36. But the Oxford analysis is more than just the negative 
function of therapy: “This emphasis upon the elucidation of concepts 
represents a departure from the view that philosophy is an activity of 
dissolving puzzles and not a continuation of it. ... philosophy reconsti- 
tuted itself as a positive, quite autonomous logical activity which is 
important independently of its ability to clean up traditional mistakes.” 
M. Weitz, loc. cit. 

“ For the analysts “it is not the task of philosophy to make statements 
of its own, but to clarify or elucidate the statements made either on the 
level of common sense or on the level of the special sciences; its whole 
raison d’étre is to disappear or to efface itself in the very act of eluci- 
dation.” M. Charlesworth, Philosophy and Linguistic Analysis, p. 198. 
Cf: “Sometimes philosophers say that they are analysing or clarifying 
the ‘concepts’ which are embodied in the ‘ judgments’ of the plain man or 
of the scientist, historian, artist or who-not. But this seems to be only 
a gaseous way of saying that they are trying to discover what is meant 
by the general terms... .” G. Ryle, in Hssays on Logic and Language, p. 11. 

**#G. Ryle, “ Categories,” in Logic and Language, 2nd series, ed. A. Flew 
(Oxford, 1955) p. 81. 
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of his philosophical thought. Is his philosophy meant to explain 
things in the light of their causes, or is it a technique for 
elucidating confused human concepts? If you ask St. Thomas 
himself, the answer is straightforward and unhesitating. Philo- 
sophy deals with being.** Philosophy is a group of sciences, all 
of which give causal knowledge. One of these sciences, logic, 
does in fact deal with concepts (intentiones) or, more precisely, 
the natures of things as they exist in the human mind. The 
others, like metaphysics and natural philosophy, deal with things 
that exist in the real world. Philosophy, accordingly, is 
scientific knowledge, knowledge through cause; and in all its 
theoretical branches except logic, it is scientific knowledge of 
real things.** 

So St. Thomas himself. If you are willing to accept his 
authority on the nature of his own work, the question is settled. 
But in St. Thomas’ own teaching, authority is the weakest of 
arguments.** Of all authorities, moreover, St. Thomas pre- 
sumably would rank his own the weakest. Towards the end of 
his life, in fact, he is reported to have said that all he had 
written appeared to him as chaff.** However, St. Thomas’ own 


attitude towards his work is now entirely beside the point. In 
modern philosophy one has to abide by the rules of the game, 
and one of the important rules is that no thinker “ is allowed 
to know what he means until others have told him”!** In 
regard to himself St. Thomas is a prejudiced witness. His 
testimony has to be ruled out of court. 


is« 


. . philosophiae, quae est cognitio entis.” In Boeth. de Trin., V, 2, 
sed contra. 

**See In Boeth. de Trin., V and VI. On the status of logic for St. 
Thomas, see V, 1, ad 2; VI, le. Cf. In III De Anima, 8, n. 718. 

1s“... nam locus ab auctoritate est infirmissimus, secundum Boethium.” 
Summa Theol., I, 1, 8, arg. 2. 

ze. . omnia, quae scripsi, videntur mihi paleae.” Proc. Inquis., no. 79; 
in Acta Sanctorum, Martii I, 7lla. Cf.: “. .. respectu eorum, quae vidi et 
revelata sunt mihi.” IJbid., p. 711b. 

**E. Phillips, “ Parmenides on Thought and Being,” Philosophical Re- 
view, LXIV (1955) 553. 
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There is, then, no easy answer. Against the current claim 
that for St. Thomas philosophy is elucidation, his own state- 
ments regarding the fully scientific character of his work cannot 
be urged. One has to examine the work itself and see how he 
as a matter of fact does philosophy. The results may agree to 
the last iota with what he has told us in advance. But that 
has to be proven by careful investigation. Since philosophy for 
St. Thomas consists of a number of different sciences, the most 
practical way of dealing with this problem is to take one of 
these sciences and see how St. Thomas actually treats of its 
subject matter. The most contentious of them all is metaphysics. 
Yet it is in regard to metaphysics, in the proemium to his 
Commentary on the Metaphysics of Aristotle, that St. Thomas 
himself used the expression causarum cognitio as a designation 
of truly scientific character. But if you examine how St. 
Thomas actually “ practices metaphysics,” it is urged, his 
emphasis upon the “ scientific ” aspect of the pursuit will appear 
“ to be merely superficial.” ** Metaphysics, on the contrary, will 
be seen in St. Thomas to deal “ precisely with the fundamental 
notions in terms of which all other notions are ultimately 
defined. . . 


These formulations render the problem sufficiently pointed. 


They make the difference at issue clear-cut. Does the metaphy- 


sical procedure of St. Thomas bear upon things, in seeking their 
real causes, or does it bear upon human notions, in endeavoring 
to elucidate puzzling concepts? How then does St. Thomas 
“ practice metaphysics”? Does his actual way of setting out 
his metaphysical teachings show that he is dealing with concepts 
or that he is treating of things? Does it manifest whether he is 
aiming to elucidate ways of human thinking or whether he is 
trying in metaphysics to discover the deepest causes of the 
sensible world ? 


** Charlesworth, p. 213. ** Charlesworth, p. 


214. 
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It may be accepted without query that for St. Thomas, in the 
wake of Aristotle, all human cognition begins with the things 
of the sensible universe. No other starting point is naturally 
vouchsafed to men. If men do arrive at knowledge of super- 
sensible things, it has to be from their cognition of what is 
sensible. All human knowledge, naturally speaking, originates 
in sensation. That is too clear in the writings of St. Thomas 
to require any effort towards its establishment or to call for 
further comment. How then does St. Thomas proceed, on the 
metaphysical level, from that starting point of sensible things ? 
His procedure can be seen clearly enough in practice from the 
works of his earliest period, the De Ente et Essentia and the 
corresponding metaphysical passages in his Commentary on the 
Sentences of Peter Lombard. 

The De Ente in its first five chapters is concerned with things 
that have an essence, that is, with things that can have a place 
in the Aristotelian categories of being. It is occupied with 
things that can be found in the real world. It envisages men 
like Socrates, things like flesh and bones, bodies, soul, and 
animals. It shows what these are in terms of essence. Man as 
an essence is merely a man known by the intellect in abstraction 
from his individuating designation, though without prescinding 
from it. A man is a real thing, even when he is known as an 
essence. It is the same with any other essence in the sensible 
world. All such essences, however, are shown to lack being of 
themselves. They may acquire being in the real world, or being 
in a mind whenever any one thinks of them. But in itself the 
thing or essence remains other than any being whatsoever that 
may accrue to it. 


In this reasoning St. Thomas is not concerned with concepts, 
but with things, either real like a man or imaginary like a 
phoenix. Such things are other than their being. From that 
viewpoint, their being is accidental to them. St. Thomas in- 
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quires about the origin of such being. It cannot come from the 
thing itself, for without being the thing could not function or 
act, and so could not produce itself or give being to itself. From 
this new viewpoint its being is prior to the essence. Its being, 
because accidental, has to depend upon something—that is the 
very nature of an accident. Because its being is prior to the 
essence, its being cannot from this point of view depend upon 
that essence. Its being therefore depends upon something else, 
comes to it from something else.*® But a like dependence holds 
for everything whose essence is other than its being. Even an 
infinite number of such things could not of themselves, taken in 
their totality, give the least being. They could not of them- 
selves make anything exist. All being in the sensible world is 
therefore caused ultimately by an agent whose essence is its 
being. All other being, namely, is caused efficiently by sub- 
sistent being, God. 

This is clearly enough what St. Thomas means in another work 


when he states: “. . . the being that is in created things cannot be 
Has this 


understanding of a created thing’s being been obtained through 


99 22 


understood except as derived from divine being. 


the analysis of any concept? Decidedly it has not. Analyze 
the human concept of being, and what do you get? Hegel has 
shown that very clearly. You get, literally, nothing.” Try to 


find the real existence of God through the concept of being, 


even of the greatest being possible, and what happens? St. 
Thomas * has given the answer in his critique of the Anselmian 
argument. No, in this metaphysical procedure he is dealing 


with things, not concepts of things. He is not analyzing the 


*°On this reasoning, see J. Owens, “The Causal Proposition—Principle 
or Conclusion? ”, The Modern Schoolman, XXXII (1955) 259-270; 323-333. 

wana esse, quod rebus creatis inest, non potest intelligi nisi ut 
deductum ab esse divino; ...” De Pot., ITI, 5, ad 1. 

*2 Wissenschaft der Logik, 87. 

** In I Sent., d. 3, q. 1, a. 2, ad 4; De Ver., X, 12, ad 2; Sum. cont. 
Gent., I, 11; Summa Theol., I, 2, 1, ad 2. 
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notions of those things to find what they contain within them- 
selves. Rather, he is looking for something entirely outside each 
of the particular things, something that made them be, some- 
thing that caused them efficiently. He is reaching other things, 
things that produced them. He is arriving finally at their first 
efficient cause. It is not a process of unraveling what is con- 
tained within any thing, let alone any concept, but of reasoning 
to causes outside that thing. If the “ process by which the 
implications of the fact of existence are made explicit ” is meant 
the reasoning to extrinsic causes, then the procedure of St. 
Thomas is strictly scientific, not analytic; and it is positive, not 
“largely negative or therapeutic in character.” ** It is the 
investigation and the demonstration of the efficient cause, which 
is a real external thing and not the component of a concept. 
Metaphysics for St. Thomas, accordingly, is concerned with 
explaining things in the light of their efficient cause. 

The De Ente (c. IV) further shows that what receives being 
is in potency to that being. That being, consequently, is its act. 
It is a real act that cannot enter into the thing’s nature, because 
as a nature it could not be differentiated or limited. It has to be 
received, therefore, as something really other than the thing’s 
nature; and it has to enter into real composition * with that 
finite nature. In this way the metaphysical procedure of St. 


Thomas reaches the two entitative components of every created 
thing. These are essence and being. The essence, or thing itself, 
is of itself totally devoid of being. It exercises as potency a 
formal causality in determining the act of being that it 
receives.**° Even more formal, however, is the function exercised 
by the act that makes the essence be.*” Metaphysics, accordingly, 


** Charlesworth, p. 213. 

* De Ver., XXVII, 1, ad 8. 

**“ Unde non sic determinatur esse per aliud sicut potentia per actum, 
sed magis sicut actus per potentiam.” De Pot., VII, 2, ad 9. 

**“Tilud autem quod est maxime formale omnium, est ipsum esse, . 
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investigates the formal cause of things. The two entitative 
principles, essence and being, are not concepts. They are the 


real entitative components of everything created. They are com- 
ponents of water, for instance, in at least as real a sense as are 
oxygen and hydrogen, and in their own formal order are causes 
that surely exercise as real a causality as do neutrons and 
protons, even though they are reached by a very different 
scientific procedure and even though they are no more verifiable 
than is the verification principle itself. If either essence or 
being failed to exercise its proper causality, the finite thing 
could not even be! 

Further, one of the real transcendent properties of all beings 
is their goodness. This involves the aspect of final causality. 
The final cause is a thing. Ultimately it is a really existent 
thing, for to be good a thing has to be existent. The final 
cause is not a concept, but a thing. In this way metaphysics, as 
“ practiced ” by St. Thomas, gives an explanation of things in 
terms also of final cause. In regard to things in general, then, 
his metaphysics is truly scientific explanation through efficient, 
formal, and final causes. 

A corresponding metaphysical procedure of St. Thomas can 
be shown quite as readily in more restricted spheres. The human 
soul, for instance, is proved to be immortal because it has a 
necessary relation to its being. The intellective operations in 
men transcend the essential limitations of matter and so proceed 
from a substantial principle whose relation to being is through 
itself and not through its informing of matter. This principle, 
the spiritual soul, can therefore no more be separated from its 
being than from itself.” Here again it is not a question of 
concepts, but of something real. It is a question of real intellec- 
Summa Theol., I, 7, 1. “ Esse autem .. . cum sit formale respectu omnium, 
quae in re sunt,.. .” I, 8, 1. 


* De Ver., XXI, 5; Summa Theol., I, 5, 1. 
*° Summa Theol., I, 75, 2; 6. 
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tive operations, of their real substantial principle, and of the 
real being exercised by that principle. 

As a final instance, one might take the demonstration of 
St. Thomas that shows the presence of really distinct faculties 
and powers of operation in creatures. If operations are acci- 
dental, they proceed from powers that correspondingly are 
accidents, and so really different from the substances in which 
they inhere.*® In this way, the accidental natures of intellect, 
will, sight, hearing, and the appetites are attained. It is a 
question of real qualities, not of concepts. 

In all these ways, then, it can be shown readily enough that 
metaphysics as “ practiced ” by St. Thomas is treating of things. 
It is dealing with them, as he himself maintains, from the 
viewpoints of their formal, final, and efficient causes. It is 
not bearing directly upon concepts, but upon things. It is not a 
logic nor an ontology,** nor is it an epiphanic process of elucida- 
tion. It is a science of things, of beings. St. Thomas “ practiced 
metaphysics” by investigating the real causes of real things. 

Does this imply in the opposite extreme, though, that there is 
no elucidation at all in Thomistic metaphysics? Any one who 
interprets the metaphysics of St. Thomas as elucidation will find 


very little trouble in bringing forward cogent examples. The 


*° In I Sent., d. 3, q. 1, a. 2, solut.; Summa Theol., I, 77, 1. 

oe, . metaphysica demonstrat per causam formalem et finalem 
praecipue, et etiam agentem.” In I Phys., 1, n. 5, (ed. Leonine). 

*2 “The largest logical system is the system of ontology.” J. Feibleman, 
Ontology (Baltimore, 1951) p. 124. Cf.: “. . . im Ontologia enodantur 
notiones quam maxime abstractae, utpote enti in genere convenientes, . . .” 
C. Wolff, Ontologia, 26. “Istiusmodi notiones generales sunt notio 
essentiae, existentiae, . . . Atque ideo necessarium omnino est, ut 
peculiaris philosophiae pars notionibus istis ac principiis generalibus 
explicandis destinetur, . . .” Philosophia Rationalis sive Logica, Discursus 
Praeliminaris, III, 73. “Certain concepts, like ewistence and truth and 
thing and property, are used, and cannot but be used, in all rational 
discourse whatsoever; and ontology is an attempt to scrutinize our use of 
them.” P. Geach, “Symposium: On What There Is,” Proceedings of the 
Aristotelian S-xiety, Suppl. XXV (1951) 136. 
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defense of the first principle of demonstration, for example, 
occurs in metaphysics not only for Aristotle but for St. Thomas 
as well.** This defense consists merely in showing that any one 
who denies the first principle of demonstration thereby asserts 
it, that any one who gives a definite meaning to a word thereby 
assumes it. That is but elucidation, a clarification of human 
thinking. Another instance is the existence of the external 
world. The existence of the external world cannot be demon- 
strated. The arguments of any one who denies it, however, may 
upon examination be shown really to presume it. This is only 
too obviously a procedure of examining arguments and of eluci- 
dating human concepts. 

But elucidation exercises a still more important role in meta- 
physics. Metaphysics, which is a habit of the human mind, has 
to keep constantly reminding itself that the terms and concepts 
it uses are loaded with intellectual poison. Metaphysics, for 
instance, has to speak of finite existence as “ something.” There 
just is no other way of referring to it. You have to speak of it 
as an “it.” Yet you know that it is not a thing. It is not 
something. It is not an “it.” To conceive it as an “ it,” to 
represent it as an “it,” even in language, is to reify it; and 
in logically stringent sequence, the paralyzing conclusions of 
Parmenides follow. Aristotle had already noted that in talking 
about accidents you just have to conceive them as substances.** 
You have to speak of whiteness or of color, even though you 
realize very well that there is no such substance as color or 
whiteness. There is only something white, something colored. 


Similarly, as St. Thomas also noted,** we speak of the eye as 


seeing, or the ear as hearing, or the soul as knowing, even though 


83“. . . philosophus primus tentat ea monstrare eo modo, quo est 
possibile, scilicet contradicendo negantibus ea, per ea quae oportet ab eis 
concedi,...” In I Anal. Post., 20, n. 5. 

*4 Meta., Z, 1, 1028b1-2. 

*° De Ver., II, 6, ad 3; Summa Theol., I, 75, 2, ad 2. Cf. Aristotle, De 
Anima, I, 4, 408b11-15. 
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we know that it is not the eye that sees, nor the ear that hears, 
nor the soul that knows. What sees or hears or knows is the 
man, by means of the eye or the ear or the soul. When you say 
that the senses perceive qualities, you right away are occasioning 
the insoluble problem of a bridge from sensation to intellection 
and the problem, likewise insoluble, of a mediate knowledge 
of substance. But if you phrase it “A man sees something 
colored,” then neither bridge is necessary or possible. Such 
elucidation is the constant vigilance that forms the price of 
understanding St. Thomas. 

In a word, anything that one thinks about or speaks about, 
has to be referred to as an “it” and as “something.” You 
have to conceptualize even the existence that you know through 
judgment, although you fully realize that actual existence cannot 
be grasped by a concept. Correspondingly, one speaks of an 
essence without existence, or of an essence in contrast to any 
existence, even though one is well aware that no essence can 
ever be conceived as prescinding from being. Likewise we 
speak of matter, that is, matter in the substantial order, as 
though it were something, even though by definition it is “ not 
something.” We speak of the soul in clear-cut contrast to body, 
even though we well know that the body is a composite of soul 
and matter. 


Metaphysics, then, has to be constantly on its guard against 


the fatal contamination that will seep into its blood stream from 
the very notions it uses in pursuing its task. It must keep these 
notions effectively sterilized of the germs they inevitably bring 
with them, if its operations are to be successful. The steril- 
ization of the instruments is indeed important. Without that 
sterilization the patient would stand little or no chance of living. 
But that is far from a reason to mistake the sterilization of the 
instruments for the operation itself! Metaphysics has to keep its 
concepts free from their unavoidable contamination by the 
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sources from which they were taken. But that does not at all 
mean that its work consists primarily or essentially in such 
sterilization. Its work is to learn the highest and most profound 
causes of things from the viewpoint of being. To do this it has 
to keep its instruments sterilized, under pain of defeating its 
own purpose. That sterilization, however, is not at all its 


essential function. It is only an accompanying means. 


IV 


The way St. Thomas himself “ practices metaphysics,” then, 
makes abundantly clear that he is entirely serious in calling 
metaphysics a science. He means that metaphysics is an ex- 
planation of things through their causes as beings, causes that 
are efficient, formal, and final. In the Aristotelian setting he 
undoubtedly understands metaphysics to be an account of things 
in the light of their highest causes as beings. Against the same 
background he repeatedly calls it the divine science (scientia 
divina).** It is a philosophical theology.” In the Aristotelian 
framework this philosophical theology occupies the first and 
highest place among the sciences. For Aristotle (Hth., VI, 3, 
1139b18-24) science (epistémé) had both strict and less exact 
meanings. In its strict sense it was theoretical science. Theo- 
retical science had an object that did not vary. It included 
natural philosophy, all the branches of mathematics, the mathe- 
maticized physical sciences like astronomy, optics, mechanics, 


and harmonics, and finally the primary philosophy or theological 


science, later called metaphysics. Of all these sciences in the 


strict sense, the primary instance was theological science.** The 


** In Boeth. de Trin., V-VI. 

** In Boeth. de Trin., V, 4. 

** Meta., T, 2, 1004a3-6; E, 1, 1026a27-31; K, 7, 1064b9-14. According to 
these last two texts, natural philosophy would be the primary instance of 
science in default of a subject for the theological science. From Aristotle’s 
viewpoint, natural philosophy was a higher type of science than mathe- 
matics or mathematicized sciences. 
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most perfect type of science, in the exact sense of the term 


“ science,” was metaphysics. 


St. Thomas in his classification of the sciences remains quite 


within this Aristotelian schema. He uses the term “ science ” 
in the meaning that designates the intermediate sciences * like 
astronomy and optics; and in the same context, without any 
hesitation or diminution of sense, he applies the term likewise to 
natural philosophy and metaphysics. In fact, he locates the 
primary or model type of science not in any intermediate 
science, where modern physics or chemistry would rank, but 
in metaphysics. Metaphysics for St. Thomas is not only science 
in the most stringent sense of the term, but also occupies, among 
the sciences that are strictly sciences, the first and highest place. 

In claiming that for St. Thomas metaphysics is only ana- 
logically a science, the elucidation view only too evidently means 
that sciences like chemistry and modern physics are the model 
types of science, and that metaphysics bears some distant, 
though very distant, resemblance or analogy to them. For St. 
Thomas himself, on the contrary, metaphysics was the primary 
instance of science. The intermediate sciences would rather be 
sciences in a lesser sense in their analogy with metaphysics. 
Metaphysics investigated the primary causes of things, the 
vauses simply as such, without any restriction. The other 
sciences *° investigated lesser or secondary causes, caused causes, 


and so could be only secondary instances of science, that is, of 


knowledge through causes. St. Thomas like Aristotle may on 


occasion distinguish metaphysics as wisdom from the other 
sciences, but only because as wisdom it is a science that is the 


highest of the sciences and the head of the sciences.** As a 


*° In Boeth. de Trin., V, 3, ad 6 and 7. 

“° As for Aristotle, the other sciences have to be learned before meta- 
physics: “. . . quamvis scientia divina sit prima omnium scientiarum, 
naturaliter tamen, quoad nos, aliae scientiae sunt priores.” In Boeth. de 
Trin., V, 1, ad 9. 

“ “Scientia vero est conclusionis ex causis inferioribus. Sapientia vero 
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causal inquiry, metaphysics is for St. Thomas science in the 
fullest sense of the term and is the highest or model or regu- 
latory science. The contrast of metaphysics versus science, or 


philosophy versus science, makes as much sense in the Thomistic 


setting as “ chemistry versus science” or “ physics versus sci- 


ence” would make in popular understanding today. 


This does not at all mean that for St. Thomas metaphysics 
has to shrink itself into the formalistic pattern of any Pro- 
crustean bed seen in the Posterior Analytics. There the question 
concerns properties that follow in formal and necessary sequence 
upon the nature of a subject.*? The same cause invariably has 
the same effect.** In the metaphysics of St. Thomas the explana- 
tion of created things in the light of their first efficient cause is 
not understood in the sense that, as effects, these things neces- 
sarily follow upon the first cause. It does not mean that the 
positing of the first cause necessarily posits the effects, as the 
figure of a triangle necessarily posits the equality of its angles 
with two right angles. The first cause remains free in its 


causality. The effects may or may not follow, as far as the 


considerat causas primas. Unde ibidem dicitur caput scientiarum.” In 
I Meta., 1, n. 34. See Aristotle, Hth., VI, 7, 114a18-20. Cf. texts supra, 
n. 1. Metaphysics is regulative in regard to the other sciences: “. 
causarum cognitio maxime intellectualis esse videtur. Unde et illa sctentia, 
quae primas causas considerat, videtur esse maxime aliarum regulatrix.” 
In Meta., Proem. Yet in so far as it has a subject different from the 
subjects of the other sciences, metaphysics is one special science amongst 
other special sciences: “. . . sed hac ratione considerata ipsa est specialis 
scientia aliis condivisa.” In Boeth. de Trin., V, 1, ad 6. Hence metaphysics 
for St. Thomas has its own method and its own field, independently of 
the methods of the physical sciences. This view is very different from 
Wittgenstein’s: “Philosophers constantly see the method of science before 
their eyes, and are irresistibly tempted to ask and answer questions in the 
way science does. This tendency is the real source of metaphysics, and 
leads the philosopher into complete darkness. I want to say here that 
it can never be our job to reduce anything to anything, or to explain any- 
thing.” The Blue and Brown Books, p. 18. Cf. Philosophical Investigations 
(Oxford, 1953) pp. 47 and 50. 
*? Post. Anal., I, 10, 76b11-13; 28, 87a38-39. 
48 Sum. cont. Gent., II. 
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nature of the first cause is concerned. There is no question for 
St. Thomas of reducing the existence of creatures to the essential 
order. It remains accidental. For Aristotle, it would come 
under the class of being per accidens, being that cannot form the 
subject matter of any science whatsoever.“ 

Viewed from that angle, St. Thomas’ metaphysics does not 
conform to the requirements of the Posterior Analytics. From 
another angle, however, being for St. Thomas is essential to 
every nature, even though it belongs to an order other than the 
essential. Every nature is essentially a being.“* Being is prior 
to nature, for without being you could not have a nature. From 
this angle being is a necessary characteristic of every finite 
nature. It necessarily demonstrates an efficient cause when any 
such nature is actually found. It grounds necessary demonstra- 


tion that ultimately reaches subsistent being. In this way it 


satisfies to the full the requirements of the strictest type of 


science, *® 


while leaving intact the freedom of the first efficient 

** Meta., E, 2, 1026b3-1027a28. Cf. K, 8, 1064b17-1065a6. 

“5 De Ver., I, 1; XXI, 1, arg. 1, and 5, arg. 2. 

“* See J. Owens, “The Intelligibility of Being,” Gregorianum, XXXVI 
(1955) 169-193. In this regard cf. the admirably therapeutic observations: 
“In a metaphysics where esse is not an essence nor a form nor a genus nor 
a species, esse as such cannot be diverse. . . . Diversity is a meaningless 
term when applied to esse as such. This, of course, does not imply that the 
Esse of God and the esse of creatures are identical, since ‘identity’ is as 
meaningless as ‘ diversity’ where esse is involved.” G. Phelan, “ The Being 
of Creatures,” Proceedings of the American Catholic Philosophical Asso- 
ciation, XXXI (1957) 122. Sameness, identity, difference, and diversity, 
accordingly, are taken from finite essence and are not applicable to 
existential act as such. That subsistent existence is not the same as a 
creature’s existence does not at all imply that it is different from the 
creature’s existence. This consideration has to be kept in mind when 
saying: “existence, grasped in the judgment that a sensible thing exists, 
is not the same as existence proved to be a nature over and above and 
different from any of the natures of the finite world” (J. Bobik, “Some 
Remarks on Father Owens’ ‘St. Thomas and the Future of Metaphysics,’ ” 
Tue New ScnHorasticisM, XXXIII [1959] p. 76). It seems therefore a 
legitimate enough procedure to give first a survey of texts that state St. 
Thomas’ conception of metaphysics as the highest type of science proceeding 
from what is immediately known, and afterwards to show that the being 
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cause. Antecedently to the decision of the first cause to create, 
nothing follows of necessity from the first cause, in the way for 
instance that the properties follow from the nature of a triangle. 
But starting from an already existent world, the world of 
creatures, one can demonstrate according to the most stringent 
necessity attainable by reasoning, that such a world was pro- 
duced by subsistent being, and that subsistent being necessarily 
exists. The situation is similar in regard to the act of human 
free-will. The act is free, and yet has to be caused down to the 
last detail of its freedom by the motion of an infinite agent. The 
freedom of the human act entails, according to the strictest 
process of demonstration, an agent of infinite nature and infinite 
power. 

The norms of the Posterior Analytics, accordingly, have to 
be transferred from a strictly formal to an existential realm, 
when they are confronted with the metaphysics of St. Thomas 
Aquinas. But functioning respectively according to the differ- 
ences of the two realms, they hold in all their stringence for 
the type of reasoning found in St. Thomas’ existential treatment 
of beings. 

When St. Thomas “ practices metaphysics,” therefore, he 


science,” as_ the 


practices it in the full sense of the notion 


in creatures can be understood only in the light of being as a subsistent 
nature in God. The latter process of course involves quia demonstration, 
but this does not preclude the immediate knowability of the metaphysical 
starting point, being. There is no question regarding St. Thomas’ stand 
that the existence of God has to be demonstrated from the existence of 
sensible things. Yet concerning metaphysical procedure St. Thomas can 
write: “... quando enim aliquis scit ex causatis causas, tune non intelligit 
ex prioribus et ex magis notis simpliciter, sed ex magis notis et prioribus 
quoad nos. . . . Unde oportet quod talis procesus sit ex prioribus et ex 
magis notis simpliciter. . . . Et per consequens scientia superior erit magis 
scientia, quam inferior; et scientia suprema, scilicet philosophia prima, erit 
maxime scientia.” In I Anal. Post., 17, n. 5. 

The same therapeutic remarks apply to the stock objection that an 
infinite being, actually existing, leaves no room for any other beings. 
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term “science”? was understood in its traditional use. Meta- 
physics is for him strictly a knowledge of things through their 
real causes. To insist that metaphysics is scientific knowledge 
today does not mean an antiquarian hankering to retain a 
term that in popular use has come to mean the experimental 
sciences. A rose by any other name would smell as sweet! Nor 
is it at all a desire to cash in on the immense prestige enjoyed 
today by mathematical and physical science. No theologian or 
philosopher today would think of describing himself as a “ sci- 
entist.” “ Scientist ” is a modern term that made its appearance 
around the year 1840. It is a term that has no history in the 
traditions of the theologian or the metaphysician. The meta- 
physician has no claim to it and no interest in trying to 
establish any such claim. Why bother then about retaining 


the word “science” to designate metaphysics and the other 
branches of philosophy? Why not drop it, even though it is 
ancient and traditional? Just as mathematics has long since 
ceased to call itself philosophy, why cannot metaphysics now 
cease to call itself a science ? 

In the first place, intolerable confusion will result in the 
translations of Aristotle and St. Thomas if their technical terms 
epistémé and scientia are translated by “ science”? only when 
they refer to the mathematicized physical sciences. Their key 
notion that “ knowledge through causes” applies primarily to 
theological science and only secondarily to all other sciences will 
be lost, and the order of their conceptions of knowledge will 
be radically affected if not turned upside down. Moreover— 
and this is much more important—if metaphysics ceases to 
eall itself a science it inevitably gives the impression of no 


longer dealing with things and no longer aiming to explain 


them or investigate their real causes. It allows itself to be 


regarded as an analysis of human concepts “’ or as a tentative 


“"E.g.: “... what I am suggesting is that what is called by philosophers 
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procedure in questions on the frontiers of knowledge where the 
progress of the physical sciences has not yet been able to reach 
certainty. It appears as the armchair occupation of a would-be 
scientist who is “ too lazy to work in a laboratory.” 

To present itself to the world of today for what it is, that is, 
a knowledge of things through their highest causes, metaphysics 
can hardly do otherwise than call itself by its ancient designa- 
tion. It has to be known as a science, and to be recognized as 
the highest of the sciences. Its accompanying task of elucidating 
human concepts has to be understood as a merely auxiliary role. 
In offering St. Thomas’ thought to the present generation, and to 
those who in future decades will bear the brunt of keeping 
Christian philosophy alive in an alien milieu, the importance of 
presenting his metaphysics in its own authentic character can 
scarcely be overestimated. The past has witnessed the failures 
of dressing his thought in the robes of other philosophies, in 
presenting it as an Aristotelianism of closed substance ** in 
which the immortality of the human soul eludes philosophical 


demonstration,*® 


or through a Cartesian approach of universal 
doubt and mediate realism,” or as an ontology devoid of 
existential treatment, or as a phenomenology with existence 
bracketed, or as a Platonism of formal participation. Such 
experience should not be repeated by presenting it under the 


guise of an elucidation of concepts. 


Whatever help other philosophies may provide in the approach 
to St. Thomas, they should not be made the key to understanding 


‘linguistic’ analysis is not radically diffierent from what in the past has 
been known as ‘metaphysicsal’ analysis.” F. Copleston, Contemporary 
Philosophy (Westminster, Md., 1956) p. 69. This is applied expressly to 
St. Thomas in Copleston’s Aquinas (Baltimore, 1955) p. 37, n. 1. 

“* See E. Gilson, “ Cajétan et l’Existence,” Tijdschrift voor Philosophie, 
XV (1953) 267-286. 

**See Gilson, Elements of Christian Philosophy (New York, 1960) pp. 
217-219. 

5° See Gilson, Réalisme Thomiste et Critique de la Connaissance (Paris, 
1939) pp. 41-101. 
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his thought. In a corresponding situation in the last century, 
Trendelenburg insisted that Aristotle had to be interpreted 
according to Aristotle himself—Aristoteles ex Aristotele. The 
key to the interpretation of St. Thomas has similarly to be found 
in the works of St. Thomas himself, read against their own 
historical background. In a corresponding spirit one has to insist 
today on Aquinas ex Aquinate. The mirage of making his 
thought attractive to a modern era by presenting his doctrine 
under alien colors will always turn out to be a mirage. The 
enticing colors will only deceive. The life-giving waters will 
be gone. To treat St. Thomas as St. Thomas is not at all to 


undertake an excursion into “ philosophical paleontology.” It 
is far from making him a museum piece. Rather, it is keeping 
his thought alive by providing for its nourishment from its own 
proper roots, instead of grafting it upon incompatible stocks on 
which it will sicken and die. A metaphysics developed in the 
past may still do yeoman’s service if its rays are focused upon 
current problems directly from their native source. But those 
rays will be dissipated hopelessly if one tries to make them pass 
through foreign media. To be living and effective, St. Thomas 
has to remain St. Thomas. 

With the increase of leisure made possible by automation in 
the foreseeable future, is it not correct to assume that more and 
more people will be able to devote themselves to philosophy, in 
accordance with Aristotle’s observation on the requirement of 
leisure for the cultivation of wisdom? When the necessities and 
amenities of life have been provided by the other sciences or 
arts, the Stagirite noted, men give themselves to the pursuit of 


the purely theoretical sciences.’ No one will, in this expanding 


universe, be abie to examine all the philosophies sufficiently 


before making his choice of the one he is to follow, the one 
that will form his mind and orientate his habits of thinking. 


Aristotle, Meta., A, 1, 981b20-23. 
“® The role of a chosen philosopher in one’s philosophical formation is 
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He will have to see for himself in a rapid survey which philo- 
sophies present themselves prima facie as worthwhile and as 
justifying the years necessary to master them. The metaphysics 
of St. Thomas deserves to be presented in its full native appeal. 
It is not something trivial or shadowy, it is something really 
worthwhile. It offers a knowledge of the deepest causes of 
things, in the highest type of scientific knowledge naturally 


attainable by man. It is not an Aristotelian metaphysics of 


form, it is not a de-existentialized ontology or phenomenology, 


it is not a therapy or an elucidation of concepts. To present it 
as a solving or dissolving of puzzles, or as an elucidation of 
human concepts, will make it appear pallid and anemic in com- 
parison with the other sciences, and no one could be blamed for 
declining to devote his life to its wan pursuit. No, it should be 
presented as the highest and most satisfying knowledge of 
things, an understanding of things in the light of their highest 
causes, a true science in the centuries-old meaning of the term, 
causarum cognitto. 


Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies, 
Toronto, Canada 


aptly explained by E. Gilson in his Aquinas Lecture, History of Philosophy 
and Philosophical Education (Milwaukee, 1948). 


Details of a Thomistic 
Critique of Knowledge * 


by William H. Kane, O. P. 


HE POSTURE and symmetry of the human body are 

symbolic of the structure of human knowledge. Man 
stands on his two feet and walks erect; he grasps things firmly 
with his two hands, sees with his two eyes and hears with his 
two ears. In like manner we maintain our mental balance with 
good sense and judgment, and we build up our knowledge on 
the firm foundation of an understanding of what is and what 
is not. 

When we know only what is, we are mentally standing on 
one leg, and in this precarious situation we are very much 
confused and unable to make normal progress in learning. We 
human beings cannot understand everything at once—at least, 
not everything distinctly—and it is difficult for us to know 
well both the whole and the part. In order to achieve more 
perfect knowledge in the human way of proceeding step by step, 
we must differentiate between this and that, and we must dis- 
tinguish what is not from what is. The knowledge of this as 
opposed to that, or of what is not as distinct from what is, is 
achieved together with the very knowledge of distinction when 
we make our first judgment and lay down the principle of con- 
tradiction. In this basic judgment we mentally divide or 
separate this from that, or non-being from being, by denying 

* The first part of this “ Thomistic Critique of Knowledge ” was published 
in THE New ScHOLAsTICISM, XXX, 2, April, 1956, wherein were stated the 
basic facts and order of human knowing, the definitions of truth and 
certitude, and the proper causes of truth and certitude in our knowledge, 
without entering into detail. The present article builds on this foundation 
and applies the same method and principles to determine the scope of truth 


and error in our various cognitive powers and their acts, together with 
the proper reasons for each. 
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that this is that, or that non-being is being. In our own act of 
distinguishing intellectually we know distinction, very much as 
we know motion in a sensory way by moving.* The knowledge 
of distinction between this and that gives us two mental legs 
on which to stand and with which to proceed in learning. The 
grasp of being and not being also equips us, as it were, with 
mental shears by which we can distinguish between our own act 
of knowing and the object known, and between one thing and 
another, self and not self. 

The firm foundation of all our understanding is the principle 
of contradiction. It is impossible for us to affirm and deny 
simultaneously, nor can we think that being, or that which is, 
at the same time and under the same aspect is not being or 
what is not. On this point no one can be mistaken, because 
this is naturally known first, best and most clearly. The prin- 
ciple of contradiction is not a mere supposition but a necessary 
principle imposed by the nature of being and of our knowledge, 
nor can we understand anything else, as such, unless we already 
understand this principle and know that this is not that. This 
principle comes naturally first in human knowledge, because 
we are natural beings who derive our knowledge from sensory 
experience of things which come into being and pass away. In 
the light of this principle we understand realistically that 
things are distinct from our knowledge of them, and we know 
that we can know things as well as or even better than we know 
our acts of knowing 

Furthermore, by reflecting upon our knowledge we can know 
that the mind is conformed to things. Knowledge that the mind 


is conformed to things is called formal or logical truth. In the 


principle of contradiction we understand clearly that being is 


* Summa Theol., I, 11, 2 ad 4: “Sed divisio cadit in intellectu ex ipsa 
negatione entis. Ita quod primo cadit in intellectu est ens; secundo, quod 
hoc ens non est illud ens, et sic secundo apprehendimus divisionem; tertio, 
unum; quarto, multitudinem.” Cf. In IV Meta., 6, n. 605. 
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not not-being, and in the same act we know surely that the 
mind is conformed to the thing. Thus in the first judgment 
we possess in a natural and ordinary way knowledge which is 
true and certain. This kind of truth wherein we know that our 
mind is conformed to things is possessed only in the act of 
judging, not in mere apprehension which is something less than 
judgment. Simple apprehension is an act by which something 
is manifested to us, and in which we grasp something mentally, 
but without knowing the distinction between knowledge and 
thing and without adverting to the conformity between mind 
and thing. Only by reflecting upon our knowledge and ex- 
ercising the act of judgment do we explicitly know distinction 
and the conformity of our knowledge with the thing.’ 
However, sometimes disconcerting experiences reveal to us 
that things are otherwise than we thought, and we find that we 
have been mistaken in our judgments. These facts raise the 
problem of falsity and error in our knowledge, but they do so 
in a hopeful context. Far from shaking our confidence in the 
validity of our knowledge, the fact that we do distinguish 
between truth and error shows that we can distinguish them and 
are not necessarily deceived. In this paper we shall try to deter- 
mine the scope of truth and error in our various cognitive 
powers and their acts, together with the proper reasons for each. 
We shall first consider knowledge itself, in order to under- 
stand what it is and how we know things. Then we shall try 
to point out the proper reasons for truth and error or falsity in 


each cognitive power and kind of knowledge. 


Tue Nature or 


The marvel of knowledge is its grasp of reality. The things 


which are present before me by virtue of their own being are 


* De Ver., 1,9: “Consequitur [veritas] namque intellectus operaticnem, 
secundum quod iudicium intellectus est de re secundum quod est. Cog- 
noscitur autem ab intellectu secundum quod intellectus reflectitur supra 
actum suum.” 
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the very things which I know by direct apprehension and im- 
mediate judgment. These things are here and now in the world 
before me, and they somethow exist also in my knowledge of 
them. They possess their own natural being in themselves, and 
in my knowledge these same things exist according to another 


mode of being. This we call being known, or intentional being. 


An image or sign of something, whether natural or artificial, 
has a kind of intentional being by which it is related to some- 
thing other than itself and leads to knowledge of the other. 
This we find in the case of a photograph or a statue, or even 
in a stop sign. But there is a special mode of intentional being 
which is peculiar to knowledge and to the knower as such. The 
knower leads a double life and has a double mode of being: he 
has his own natural mode of being in himself, and by knowing 
things he becomes and is, in an intentional way, all the things 
which he knows. For us, knowing is a peculiar kind of assimila- 
tion: without ceasing to be self, and knowing also the self, we 
become similar to the things we know. Indeed we become and 
are intentionally the very thing we know. In direct apprehen- 
sion knower and thing which is known are not two but one, 
because they are identified in the intentional being of direct 
knowledge. Things which are distinct according to natural 
being, namely, the knower and the thing, are identified accord- 
ing to intentional being, and the thing is in the knower, not 
according to its natural being but according to intentional being. 

When we reflect upon our knowledge we are aware that we 
know things by means of their images or likenesses. Things 
which are distinct from ourselves are in us and known by us 
through their formal likenesses, not through their material 
substance or natural being. A stone or a tree is not in us 
physically or materially, but only by means of its likeness or 


image. By reflecting and judging we know also that our knowl- 


edge is dependent upon things. Things present themselves as 
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objects opposed to our knowledge, not originally as something 
made by our knowledge or by ourselves. Our cognitive powers 
are passive with respect to their objects, not active. By know- 
ing we become conformed to things, and by reflecting and 
judging we can know that the mind is conformed to things. On 
their part, things are what they are, and manifest themselves 
accordingly: they cannot both be and not be at the same time 
and under the same aspect. 

Thus the proper causes of truth and certitude in our knowl- 
edge are the passive nature of our cognitive powers and the 
evidence of things manifested to us in the act of knowing and 
judging. Our cognitive powers are essentially infallible, and 
they are naturally ordained to truth, that is, to become con- 
formed to things and to know them as they are manifested to 
us, without positive difference or anything added on our part. 
However, only the intellect possesses formal truth and certitude, 
because only the intellect can reflect upon its apprehensions 


and judge of things with knowledge of its conformity to them. 


Tue Vauipiry or Mepiatep KNowLepGE 


The fact that our higher knowledge of things is attained 
through the medium of images gives rise to a question concern- 
ing the validity of this manner of knowledge. How can we be 
sure that we know things as they are, if we know them only 
through images which are in ourselves ? 

The answer to this difficulty must be sought and found in the 
same way in which we find the answer to any other. It is only 
by reflecting upon our knowledge and by judging that we can 
and do know one thing as distinct from another. We are 


aware of the likenesses of things in ourselves only by reflecting, 


and only by judging do we know that our knowledge is con- 


* Summa Theol., I, 79, 2: “. .. in principio sumus intelligentes solum 
in potentia, postmodum autem efficimur intelligentes in actu.” De Anima, 
II, 10, 350: “. . . sentire consistit in moveri et pati.” Ibid., II, 8, 722. 
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formed to things, and thus know that we know them as they are. 
By reflecting and judging we are able to distinguish between 
the things known and the likenesses of things by which we know 
them. The intelligible image of the thing is not that which we 
know directly and in the first place, but first of all we know the 
thing, and only indirectly, reflexly and in the judgment do we 
know the image, as such, of the thing. The image is that by 
which or in which we know the thing, somewhat as a mirror is 
that in which we see our facial reflexion. 

Of course, we can also see the mirror directly, but when we 
look in the glass it is our reflexion which we see, and we see 
it in the mirror. There is no need to compare one mirrored 
image with another in order to know our reflexion, because we 
can see it directly in the first place, although sometimes better 
in one case than in another. Likewise, when we know a thing 
in its intelligible image which is in our knowledge, the thing 
itself is known directly in the image, whereas the image is 
known only indirectly or reflexly. Indeed, image and thing are 
identified in the intentional being of knowledge. There is no 
need to compare the image with the thing in order to know the 
thing in the place, because the thing is known directly. But by 
reflecting we know both image and thing, and by judging we 
distinguish them and know the conformity of the mind and 
image to the thing. 

Furthermore, by the external senses we attain knowledge of 
sensory things immediately, without the mediation of an image 
formed by the knower in which the sensory thing is known. 
Thus we can compare our internal image of sensory things with 
the things themselves which are known by immediate sensation, 


and in this way we can be assured of the essential validity of 


our knowledge of things known through the medium of images. 


* Summa Theol., I, 85, 2: “. . . species intellectiva secundario est id quod 
intelligitur. Sed id quod intelligitur primo est res cuius species intelligi- 
bilis est similitudo.” 
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Tue Cririeve or InTELLEcTUAL KNOWLEDGE 


Formal truth and certitude are achieved by the intellect in 
reflecting and judging. With the intellect we can reflect not 
only over our intellectual acts but also over the acts of all our 
cognitive powers, and we can judge of these powers and acts in 
general and in particular. Hence we shall proceed to a detailed 
critique of our knowledge by considering first the acts of the 
intellect itself, and then the acts of the other cognitive powers. 

We know truth by reflecting over our knowledge and judging 
that things are as we know them, that is, by knowing that our 
mind is conformed to things. This we do in an ordinary way 
when we judge of things as they are, and know as a matter 
of fact that our knowledge is in agreement with things. In 
this way we know and assert, for example, that the sux is shining 
or the grass is green. What we mean is that we know that things 
are as we know them, or that we know them as they are; in a 
word, we know that our mind is conformed to things. 

There is another and more perfect way in which truth is 
known, which is not merely as a matter of fact but as a reasoned 
fact.° This is scientific knowledge of the truth, and it is some- 
thing not easily attained. Besides knowledge of the fact that 
our knowledge is conformed to things, it requires also knowledge 
of the necessary reasons for the fact. These necessary reasons 
are determined by reflecting upon our knowledge and discover- 
ing the relation of knowledge to things, which requires that we 
know the nature of knowledge itself and of the cognitive power. 
In this way we determined above that knowledge is a vital and 
immanent act by which something is manifested to the knower, 
and the knower thus becomes and is in an intentional way one 
with the thing known. The cognitive power is indeed vital and 
active with respect to its act, but it is passive, not active, with 


respect to the thing known. The nature of the cognitive power 


5 De Ver., I, 9. 
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is to become conformed to things in knowing them in the first 
place, and by reflecting upon our knowledge and judging we 
know that we are conformed to things. 

But reflex knowledge presupposes direct knowledge, and judg- 
ment requires previous apprehensions. In every judgment we 


either combine or separate, affirm or deny, something of some- 


thing. Our basic judgments are composed from primitive appre- 
hensions of things which must be known first, before anything 
else can be known. We cannot know many things of which each 
is a unit before we understand the unit or one, just as we cannot 
know the difference between two and three if we do not know 
one. We cannot know unity without knowing distinction, nor 
distinction without non-being, nor non-being without being. 
Hence the apprehension of being comes first of all, then non- 
being, or this as opposed to that. After we know being and 
non-being, or this as opposed to that, we naturally grasp the 
principle of contradiction by distinguishing non-being from be- 
ing, or separating this from that. After we know distinction we 
can know one thing as distinct from another, and we can distin- 
guish between the self and the activities and attributes of the 
self. Thus we know being both as absolute and as relative, and 
we distinguish between the whole and the part, between effect 
and cause, between power and act, true and false, good and evil. 
In regard to all of these things we make immediate judgments ; 
for example, the whole is greater than its part; from nothing, 
nothing comes. As a rule we are convinced that our immediate 
judgments of things are valid. Many of them are so evidently 
true that it is not only unreasonable but also impossible to doubt 
them. However, experience shows that some of our immediate 
judgments were false or doubtful, and so we need to determine 
both the scope and the causes of truth and error in judgment. 
In order to evaluate our apprehensions and immediate judg- 
ments as regards truth and error, we must consider them in 
the light of what we have determined about the nature of knowl- 
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edge and of our cognitive powers. Knowledge is of its very 
nature valid and trustworthy, even though in particular cases 
it may be defective, because it is essentially the manifestation 
of something to the knower. When we clearly and unmistakably 
know something to be or not to be, and know that it cannot both 
be and not be at the same time and under the same aspect, then 
our knowledge is both true and certain. In regard to our 
primary apprehensions and the immediate judgments based 
upon them, the intellect is infallible and cannot be deceived. 
But in regard to things whose comprehension is more complex, 
we can be deceived and sometimes we judge falsely.® 

For instance, if we apprehend anything whatever, we ap- 
prehend it at least as a being or something, and if we do not 
apprehend it at least as something we do not apprehend it at all. 
Apprehension cannot be defective in regard to objects whose 
comprehension is simple, because in these matters we either 
apprehend correctly or we do not apprehend at all. This is the 
case in regard to being and not being, substance or body, the 
whole and the part. Furthermore, our primary judgments are 
composed from these primary conceptions, and these judgments 
are so evidently and necessarily true that the intellect is in- 
fallible in their regard and cannot be deceived about them. 
Being cannot both be and not be at the same time and under 


the same aspect, nor is it possible to think otherwise, although 


it is possible to be without thought and to use words without 


meaning.’ The finite whole is greater than its part, and neces- 


sarily so, nor can I think otherwise, because it cannot both be 
and not be the whole at the same time and under the same aspect. 


Being is necessarily opposed to not-being, in all cases and at 


* Summa Theol., I, 17, 3, ad 2: “. .. . intellectus semper est rectus, 
secundum quod intellectus est principiorum; circa quae non decipitur, ex 
eadem causa qua non decipitur circa quod quid est. Nam principia per se 
nota sunt illa quae statim, intellectis terminis, cognoscuntur, ex eo quod 
praedicatum ponitur in definitione subiecti.” Cf. also I, 85, 6. 

*In IV Metza., 6, n. 601. 
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all times, and so it is universally true that being is not not- 
being. Universality in this sense is based upon necessity, and 
necessity is rooted in being as being is opposed to not-being. 
In regard to these simple and most basic truths, error is 
impossible, because these things are so evidently and certainly 
known. 

3ut in regard to things which are more complex and deter- 
minate in comprehension, our knowledge can be less clear, and 
even confused, and we can be deceived and judge falsely. 
Sensory things are especially complex and variable, and it is 
difficult for us to determine what they are, or to understand 
them very well. But sensory things cannot both be and not be 
at the same time and under the same aspect. Although they are 
subject to many changes, and even come into being and pass 
away, still they are not all of them changing in every respect 
at once, but remain the same in many respects more or less 
permanently. Even while they are changing it is true to say 
that they are passing from this place or condition to another, 
and that there is in them a permanent subject of change. A 
changing being is not simple but manifestly complex: it is 
composed of parts, both integral and essential, potential and 


actual. It does not come from nothing, nor does it pass into 


nothing or entirely cease to be, but is produced from something 


potential and capable of becoming something different by the 
action of an officient cause. Furthermore, that which already 
is does not become; if and when it begins to be, then all the 
-auses required to produce it also are. Natural things manifest 
certain regularities by which they can be distinguished and 
defined, and thus many things which are true and certain can 
be said about them. 

However, the complexity of sensory things is so great that 
it is difficult to distinguish them in particular, and sometimes 
we are confused and deceived about them. Sometimes the differ- 
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ences between distinct things are not clearly apparent, and we 
mistake one for the other. Individuals of the same species are 
not easily or always recognizable, nor are the genera which are 
more or less similar to each other. The root of our difficulty in 
knowing these things with truth and certainty lies in their 
complexity and similarity to one another. Yet even in these 
matters we are not necessarily deceived. Those who have had 
much experience of natural things often judge of them with 
truth and certainty. When we do not apprehend a thing clearly, 
nor sharply distinguish one from another, we can withhold our 
judgment, or at least not fully commit ourselves, and thus we 
avoid error. In dealing with particular sensory things we must 
proceed with due caution, because these things are so complex 
and variable that we might easily be mistaken about them. Our 
apprehensions and judgments of things are infallible only in 
regard to their simpler and more general aspects which are 
clearly and distinctly known, not about particular details and 
special determinations. 

Furthermore, we sometimes apprehend things defectively and 
judge falsely because of inattention or distraction, or from 
prejudice, or because of emotion, such as love or hate, desire 
or fear. These occasions and causes of error are not always easy 
to avoid, but it is usually possible for us to exclude them, or at 
least to allow for them in our more deliberate acts, and thus we 
can avoid error by not committing ourselves fully in doubtful 
matters. 


CRITIQUE OF REASONING 


Besides simple apprehension and immediate judgment, we 


have another intellectual operation called reasoning. Reasoning 


is a logically complex act by which we make a mediate judgment 
and are led to affirm or deny something because of something 
else which is better known, either better known to us, or more 


knowable in the nature of things, as the case may be. Because 
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reasoning is logically complex and is exercised in regard to 
things which are known through a medium of demonstration, it 
is liable to many defects and can lead to erroneous conclusions. 
However, these defects are never necessary but avoidable, be- 
cause reasoning, like all other knowledge, is essentially trust- 
worthy and naturally ordained to truth. We are by nature 
reasonable beings, and we have a certain natural logic which 
suffices for the attainment of truth in the simpler and more 
ordinary cases. From known effects we reason to proportionate 
causes, and from necessary causes we reason to certain conclu- 
sions. But in complex and difficult matters it is not easy to 
reason correctly, and so there is need for a special science called 
logic to help us direct the very operation of reasoning itself. 

With reason and art we can direct the actions of the hand 
and the voice, and we can also, by reflecting, direct the very 
act of reason so as to proceed to truth in a logical way, that 
is orderly, easy and without error. Logie is most properly 
called rational science, because it is both in accordance with 
reason and concerned with the very act of reasoning, and so it 
is the art of arts, that is, the art by which we direct the acts 
of reason from which all the arts proceed.*® 

There is a certain resemblance between the various acts of 
reason and the acts of natural agents. In the acts of nature 
we find a three-fold distinction, namely, those which are of 
such necessity that they cannot fail, as the succession of day and 
night and the seasons; those which proceed normally for the 
most part; and those which admit of failure or defect, such as 


blindness or lameness. Likewise, in the acts of reason some 


induce necessity and cannot fail to attain truth, and through 


these the certitude of genuine science is acquired; others attain 
truth for the most part, but without necessity, whereas others 


fail to attain truth through some defect in reasoning. Defect 


®In I Anal. Post., I, nn. 1-6. 
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can occur either in the form of reasoning or in our judgments 
of the matter about which we reason. Hence, in order to avoid 
error in reasoning we must fulfill the requirements for correct 
form and for proper subject matter. 

The forms of reasoning are considered in formal logic, where 
the laws of correct reasoning are analyzed and demonstrated. 
These laws depend upon the principle of contradiction and the 
principles of universal affirmation and negation, from which 
necessary consequences are derived. Hence, in view of the laws 
of formal reasoning we can always check the works of reason and 
make sure that the consequences are valid. 

It is more difficult to judge of reasoning with regard to the 
matter. In order to attain the certitude of genuine science about 
a subject matter, the process of reasoning must be such that it 
cannot fail.* Hence the premises with which we reason must 
be necessary truths, and they must be appropriate to the subject 
matter. If these conditions are fulfilled on the part of the 
subject matter, and if the laws of formal reasoning are observed, 
then the conclusion necessarily follows from the premises and is 
itself a necessary truth. 

In some cases it is difficult to be sure that the premises with 
which we reason are true and necessary and also appropriate 
to the subject matter. Indeed, they may be true without being 
necessary, and necessary without being appropriate. However, 
in regard particularly to matters which are more evident to 
us, such as the first principles of the special sciences and their 
more elementary conclusions, we can determine the truth with 
certainty, although we cannot attain the same degree of certainty 
in all cases, but greater or less according to our grasp of the 
subject matter.*° 

The strict necessity of the most universal principle, that of 
contradiction, is a necessity of dividing not-being from being. 


* Ibid., 13. 1° In IIT Meta., 1, n. 277; and 5. n. 336. 
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We do not say in this first principle that this or that being is 
necessary, but that being is not not-being. The beings of 
ordinary experience come into being and cease to be, and so 
they are not necessary beings. When we affirm that they are, 
we affirm something which we know to be true, not a mere 
supposition on our part, but which nevertheless is an hypothesis 
or postulate which is true and certain, and not arbitrary, but not 
something strictly necessary. 

However, granting the physical world and the self exist, we 
can determine the proper principles of the physical and mathe- 
matical sciences. We understand that these principles are 
hypothetically necessary, because they are required to account 
for the being of something which does or can exist, although it 
is not a necessary being.’ Thus given the world of natural 
beings consisting of primary natural units, such as the self, 
each subject to change, to continuous motion, to generation and 
decay, then each is composed of a potential or material principle 
by which it is capable of change and an actual or formal 
principle by which the potency is incompletely actualized and 
remains deprived of other forms which it can receive succes- 
sively. A changeable being is not a necessary being, but if it 
exists it is necessarily composed of matter and form; if it is 
only one being, and that a primary natural unit, it has only one 
primary form, and so the material principle or primary matter 
is necessarily pure potency. If the matter were actual as well 
as the form, then matter and form could not constitute one 
being, because two are never one.** 

Furthermore, although a changeable being is actually identi- 


cal with itself, it is potentially something other than itself. 


But in order to pass from potency to actuality and thus to 


become something other than it was, it must be moved or 


actualized by a mover or efficient cause already in act. The 


1 In I Anal. Post., 5. 12 In VII Meta., 13, n. 1588. 
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efficient cause itself, in order to produce a definite action and 
effect, needs to be determined in regard to this rather than to 
that, and so this, for the sake of which the efficient cause acts, 
is also a cause, namely, the final cause or end toward which 
the agent is inclined and for which it acts. Moreover, we find 
both elements and compounds among natural things, and the 
elements are required for the production of the compounds. 

Thus there are principles, causes and elements in natural 
things, and although they are not strictly necessary, still they 
are required for natural things to become and to be, and so they 
are hypothetically necessary. On this foundation our knowledge 
of natural things can be developed into a system of certain 
and evident conclusions which are genuinely scientific, not 
merely dialectical. The essences or natures of natural things are 
sufficiently manifested by their accidents anc properties which 
they exhibit to sensory experience, and so generic and specific 
natures can be known and defined as the essential principles of 
experimental data.** 

In like manner there are principles for the mathematical 
sciences which are true and necessary, but not absolutely neces- 
sary. The mathematician and the physicist study the same 
reality—there is only one world in sight for both—but they 
do not consider it in the same way.** It is manifest that there 
are two kinds of quantity in the world, namely, discrete 


and continuous. The mathematician considers these kinds of 


quantity separately or abstractly, that is, apart from the sensory 
qualities and motions also found in natural things. The unit is 
the indivisible in discrete quantity as such, and from the unit 


all numbers can be derived and understood. In the course of 


**In Boeth. de Trin., VI, 2: “. . . Quandoque enim proprietates et 
accidentia rei, quae sensu demonstrantur, sufficienter exprimunt naturam 
rei, tune oportet quod iudicium de rei natura, quod facit intellectus, con- 
formetur his quae sensu de re demonstrat.” 

*In IT Phys., 3, n. 329. 
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nature many come from one by division of something continu- 
ous, but in mathematics the numbers are abstract and are 


developed by mental or imaginary addition of units. Each 


number is even or odd, and equals added to equals or subtracted 
from equals make equal sums or remainders. These principles 
are true and necessary, but not absolutely necessary, and from 
them general mathematics and the special science of arithmetic 
are developed.** The principles and conclusions of mathematics 
are sufficiently verified in the imagination, and do not require 
physical verification.** Indeed, many things are possible mathe- 
matically which are impossible physically, but whatever is 
impossible mathematically is also physically impossible, because 
physical things are also quantitative. 

In geometry we consider the abstract continuum inasmuch 
as it is determined by points and lines, surfaces and solids. The 
point is the indivisible having a designated position in the 
continuum; the line drawn between points is continuous in 
one dimension; the surface bounded by lines is continuous in 
two dimensions; the solid bounded by surfaces is continuous in 
three dimensions. From these elements all abstract or geometri- 
eal lines, angles, curves and figures can be constructed and 
understood. The postulates concerning these things which are 
evidently verified in the imaginary construction are true hypo- 
theses from which we can develop geometrical theorems which 
are true and necessary, although their necessity is not strict, 
but hypothetical. If we suppose that a triangle is, and that 
we know what it is, namely, a plane figure bounded by three 
sides and having three angles, then the sum of its angles is 
equal to two right angles. This is necessarily true of each and 
every plane triangle, even though it is not strictly necessary that 
a triangle be. Moreover, there are other triangles besides plane 


triangles, because there are curved as well as plane surfaces 


1° In I Anal. Post., 18. 2* In Boeth. de Trin., VI, 2. 
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which can be determined by intersecting lines. There are special 
postulates or hypotheses which are evidently verified of curves 
and curved figures, and from these hypotheses true and neces- 
sary conclusions can be developed. The domain of geometry is 
thus enriched with non-Euclidean theorems. Special hypotheses 
which are not clearly verified of the imaginary construct are 
not known to be true, and so we cannot derive genuine scientific 
knowledge from premises such as these, but merely dialectical 


knowledge. 


Tue Vauipiry or Practica KNowLEDGE 


Our knowledge is primarily speculative, but becomes practical 
when we extend our consideration to things which we can make 
or do. We can make or do only the things which are under our 
power, and this is of limited extent. As for making, we can 
divide or separate some bodies from others, and move them 
from place to place. Furthermore, we can apply their natural 
powers so as to produce certain changes in other bodies. But 
by human art or contrivance we cannot make a natural thing, 


nor do we have dominion over the natures of things so as to 


change them directly. The chemist cannot produce either 


elements or compounds, nor does he know exactly how they are 
produced, but with appropriate techniques he prepares and 
applies the natural reagents, and these produce their natural 
effects when they are not impeded or prevented. 

Like the first speculative principles, the first principles of 
practical action or doing are known naturally, and depend 
upon our knowledge of good and evil. Good is what everything 
desires, whereas evil is opposed to good and is avoided. Hence 
the first practical principle which follows upon the knowledge 
of good and evil is one which urges us to do good and avoid evil. 
The good for us is what fits our rational nature, and as such is 
naturally and reasonably desired, and its contrary avoided, not 
merely as a matter of fact but as a matter of practical principle 
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at the base of our moral life. This principle is universally valid, 
because whatever we choose to do we choose as really or at least 
apparently good and desirable, whereas that which seems evil 
and opposed to the good is undesirable. In particular, every- 
thing desires its own being and perfection. Self-preservation 
is the first law of nature, because our existence itself is the 
first good on which the attainment of every other good depends. 
We naturally apprehend the being and well-being of the self as 
good and desirable. Furthermore, we naturally tend to love our 
fellow man as the self, and to communicate with him in mutual 
goods, whether merely useful ones, such as tools, or pleasant 
ones, such as food, shelter and recreation, or noble ones, such 
as wisdom and justice. Again, we naturally desire children and 
their welfare, and for this end principally we establish the 
family, because this is the greatest good attainable in domestic 
life. Finally, by social action we seek the common good of 
each and all, which cannot be attained without cooperation of 
rulers and ruled in political life. 

Love or desire of the reasonable good follows naturally in 
us upon actual knowledge of the good, by reason of which the 
will itself is rightly ordered to the ends of rational nature and 
is also called good. The means required for attaining reasonable 
ends are determined and judged in relation to the ends desired. 
The practical judgment concerning the means to be employed is 
true by conformity with the good will respecting the reasonable 
end, or false by lack of conformity with the will for the 
reasonable end. The reasonable end justifies appropriate means 


which are required for it, and which are not opposed to higher 


ends.** Thus it is a practical truth that what is required as 


an appropriate means for a reasonable end is to be done, and 


what is not reasonable or reasonably desired should be avoided. 


** Summa Theol., II-II, 81, 6. “. . . ea quae sunt ad finem sortiuntur 
bonitatem ex ordine in finem.” 
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Moral virtue, which is the art of right living, is the impression 
of reason on the will and appetites stabilizing them with respect 
to reasonable ends. 


Vauipity or InTELLECrUAL KNOWLEDGE OF THE SENSIBLE 


Besides intellectual knowledge we also have sense knowledge, 
and this fact gives rise to special difficulties, not only in regard 
to sense knowledge itself, but also in regard to the relationships 
between sense and intellect. Intellectual knowledge is charac- 
terized by necessity and universality, whereas sense knowledge 
is of the particular and contingent. We shall first consider the 
validity of our intellectual knowledge in view of these facts, and 
then consider sense knowledge itself. 

The contrast between sense and intellect in us is so great 
that they seem related to different realms. The things of sense 
are particular and contingent, whereas those of intellect are 
necessary and universal. Must we say with Plato that these 
are things which belong to distinct worlds, or with Kant that 
the mind imposes intelligible forms on the sensible without 
understanding the sensible itself, or with Aristotle that the same 
world of things is known in different ways?** Plato thought 
that for knowledge to be valid and true the thing must be in 
our knowledge exactly as it is in itself, and in itself exactly as 
it is in our knowledge. This view denies that sensible things are 
intelligible, and affirms a world of intelligible things apart from 
the sensible. The Kantian view also denies that sensible things 
are intelligible, and although it, too, admits a world of intel- 
ligible things, this admission is based on practical considerations 
only, not on speculative reasons. 


The natural realism of Aristotle is based on the passive 


nature of our cognitive powers, both intellect and sense, and 


makes only modest demands for truth. Our knowing is primar- 


48 IT Phys., 193b 31. 
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ily a receiving and a viewing or contemplating something, not 


a making. As knowers, we receive and know in a vital and 
intentional way, and whatever we receive is possessed according 
to the manner in which we receive it. The validity of our 
knowledge does not require that the thing be in knowledge 
exactly as it is in itself. Truth is indeed a known conformity 
between the mind and the thing, but this requirement is ful- 
filled when it is the same thing which both is and is known, 
even though the manner of being in knowledge is different from 
the manner of being in nature. 

The particular and contingent things of sense are known by 
the intellect in a way that is necessary and universal. It is the 
same thing which is sensible and which is also intelligible; 
which is particular and contingent, yet cannot both be and 
not be at once and under the same aspect; which is a unit or 
whole, and something greater than its part; which is subject 
to motion or change and so composed of matter and form, 
of potency and act. The intellect knows the sensible in a way 
that is intellectual and rational, not by imposing something 
alien on the sensible, but by understanding its necessary reasons 
to be. Being is known at first in a very general and confused 
way, but gradually things become known more distinctly as 
our experience widens and knowledge becomes perfected. For 
example, by sense and imagination we come to know triangles, 
but by intellect we know that every triangle has three sides 
and three angles, because these parts are required for a triangle, 
and without them it cannot be. Likewise, through sense we 
know effects which are newly produced, and by intellect we 
know causes which are required for their being produced, with- 
out which they cannot come to be. Sensible things can and do 
act directly on the senses to cause sensation, but they cannot 
act directly on the intellect, nor is intellectual knowledge simply 
like the sensible, but something essentially different, as the 
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necessary and universal differs from the particular and con- 
tingent. Hence the intellect has in itself the principal causes of 
its own knowledge, and makes use of the sensible merely as an 
instrument in knowing, although a required instrument, which 
supplies the matter for intellectual knowing. 


Vauipity oF Our Sense KNowLEDGE 


In order to explain the validity of our sense knowledge we 
must first distinguish between the external senses and those 
which are internal. By this we do not mean to distinguish the 
senses which are located at the surface of the body from those 
which are inside the body, because some of the external senses, 
particularly those which pertain to touch, are widely distributed 
throughout the body. What we mean is to distinguish those 
senses which are primary and original sources of sense knowl- 
edge from those which are not. The external senses are those 
by which we become aware of sensible things which exist in 
nature and are distinct from our knowledge of them, whereas 
by the internal senses we perceive something already sensed and 
present in our knowledge. The external senses do not require 
an object already sensed, but the internal senses do presuppose 
something already in knowledge, and they elaborate upon such 
an object. The operations of the external senses are called 
sensations, and those of the internal senses are sometimes called 
perceptions or experiences. 


oF ExtTernaL SENSATION 


The fact that we are often deceived concerning the details 
of sensible things has led many persons to question the validity 
of sense knowledge. It is commonly admitted that sensible 


things are not always what they seem to be. These things are 
so shifting and changeable, and the dispositions of our sense 
organs are so variable, that we may be led to doubt whether our 
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sensations are trustworthy. Even if we admit that by way of 
the senses we receive various physical and chemical stimuli 
coming from the external world, how can we be sure that the 
sensible world is anything like it seems to be? It can seem 
different to different persons, and even to the same person at 
different times or in different respects. Many modern investi- 
gators think that we are aware of the external world only by 
our inner consciousness, and they doubt whether physical stimuli 
coming from the outside can produce in us a reliable picture 
of the world. It is customary to distinguish the sensory qualities 
from the quantitative aspects of things, and to acknowledge 
that these latter are more fundamental and primary. The 
sensory qualities are variable and less certain, and are con- 
sidered as secondary. They are compared to mere subjective 
phenomena, such as pleasure or pain, and seem to depend upon 
the energies of the nerve stimulated, and upon its connections 
in the central nervous system. For example, a nerve which 
mediates sensations of heat can be stimulated by a cold needle 
or pen-point, and then the cold will seem hot. On the other 
hand, the quantitative aspects of things, namely, their number, 
size, shape, rest and motion, seem to be more definite and can 
be known with greater certitude, at least within moderate limits. 

Yet quantity itself can be known only through the sensible 
qualities. Hence the distinction between sensible quantity and 
quality is valid and helpful only if we admit that quality as 
well as quantity is real and objective, not merely subjective and 


unreal. If we could neither see nor feel nor in any way sense 


a body through its qualities, we would not know its quantity 
either, or become aware that there is a body present. Therefore, 
we must admit the reality of sensible qualities, or deny both 


quantity and quality. 
In spite of the many difficulties regarding external sensation, 
we must say that this kind of knowledge is essentially valid 
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and gives us reliable data concerning the external world as 
manifested to the self. Although the senses do not attain truth 
in the formal or logical sense of the term, because they cannot 
reflect upon themselves and know their conformity with things, 
yet they furnish matter for the judgment of the intellect, in 
which formal truth is found. Moreover, the senses attain knowl- 
edge which is conformed to the things which they know, and is 
thus valid for reasons both general and special. 

The general reason for the validity of sense knowledge is 
found in the passive nature of the senses themselves. The 
senses are not active with respect to their objects: they do 
not make the things which they sense. Rather, they are passive 
and receive from without the things which they know. We can 
sense something only in the presence and under the action of 
the sensible, and when it is lacking, or if the sense itself is 
lacking, we cannot sense anything.” 

But there is a very special reason for the validity of sense 
knowledge, namely, the nature of sensation itself and its re- 
lation to the sensible and the sense. Sensation is caused by 
the action of the sensible on the sense, and is the very action of 
the sensible which is received in a vital and intentional way by 
the sense. A thing is sensible and acts on the sense by its own 
sensible quality, such as heat, sound or luminous color, whereas 


the sense is passive with respect to its object. The sense receives 


the action and impression of the sensible thing in such a way 


that it becomes like the sensible, and indeed possesses the 
sensible thing in act as its very own, although not in a mere 
material or subjective way, but as the other held and possessed 
in an objective, intentional or immaterial way. Hence the things 
which are sensible and act on the senses by their own sensible 

*° In II De Anima, 10, n. 354: “. .. anima sensitiva non est actu sensi- 


bilis, sed potentia tantum. Et propter hoc sensus non sentiunt sine ex- 
teroribus sensibilibus.” 
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qualities are the very things which we sense, and the things 
which we know by sense are the very things which are sensible.” 

In order to understand the validity of our sense knowledge, 
and to solve the difficulties which arise concerning this type of 
knowledge, many distinctions must be discerned. First of all, 
we must observe the distinction between what is sensible of itself 
and what is simply not known by the external senses but by some 
other cognitive power, for instance, by the internal senses or by 
the intellect." The object of perception, as such, or of memory 
is not of itself sensible, nor is distinction, nor unity or identity 
something sensible. We have many different cognitive powers, 
ach of which attains its own objects, and the internal ones 
elaborate the data furnished by the external senses. We must 
not seek in the external senses for the perfection of our knowl- 
edge, but only a good beginning. 

In the second place, we distinguish between the sensible 
thing which is present and acting on the sense and the more or 
less distant thing from which the action proceeds through the 
medium to the sense, as sound from a bell or light from the 
moon. The distant thing is sensed together with what is 
present, and these two, namely, the intra-organic and the extra- 
organic sensible thing, are sensed as one, but the distinction 


between them becomes known through sensations of movement 


and touch, and is attained by the higher powers of cognition.” 


The extra-organic or distant thing acts first on the medium, 
such as air or water or our own skin, and then through the 


medium it acts on the sense. The action of the sensible thing 


*° In III De Anima, 2, n. 592: “Manifestum est autem quod auditus 
patitur a sono; unde necesse est quod tam sonus secundum actum, qui 
dicitur sonatio, quam auditus secundum actum, qui dicitur auditio, sit 
in eo quod est secundum potentiam, scilicet in organo auditus.” 

™ Ibid., II, 13, 387: “. . . accidit autem albo, quod est sensibile per se, 
quod sit Diarus, unde Diarus est sensibile per accidens. Unde nihil patitur 
sensus ab hoc, in quantum huiusmodi.” 

™ De Sensu et Sen., 2, 23-25. Cf. also In II De Anima, 15, nn. 433-438. 
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in the medium may become more or less modified before it 
reaches the sense, and so it may not produce in the sense some- 
thing exactly like the original source. Indeed, the source itself 
may become changed in the meantime, and may cease to act or 
even to be. Nevertheless, sensation is valid with respect to the 
intra-organic sensible thing which immediately acts on the sense 
and causes the sensation, because the sense in act is the sensible 
in act: there is only one act which is common to both, and the 
knower and thing known become identified in the immaterial or 
intentional being of knowledge. Furthermore, under ordinary 
conditions sensation is sufficiently reliable with regard to the 
moderately distant sensible thing, even in the case of hearing 
and vision, which attain fairly accurate knowledge of things at 
considerable distances. This we can check by approaching 
nearer to them and sensing them at shorter range. 

Third, we distinguish between the common and the proper 
sensibles.** This distinction corresponds to that between the 
so-called primary and secondary objects of sensation. The 
common sensibles are determinations of quantity, namely, 
number, size, shape, rest and motion. These aspects of sensible 
things are known by more than one sense, for instance, by 
touch and by vision or hearing, and are known together with 
a sensory quality, not by themselves alone. Our sense knowledge 
of the common sensibles is only more or less approximate, and 
to attain greater accuracy we employ measuring instruments. 
On the other hand, the proper sensible qualities are each related 
to a special sense, as color to vision and sound to hearing. By 


such qualities as these sensible things are active and of them- 


selves cause sensations by acting on the appropriate sense which 


is adapted to receive the action. 
Fourth, we distinguish between the formal and the material 
aspects of the sensible thing. Natural bodies are not simple 


*8 In III De Anima, 1, n. 577. 
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beings but composed of material and formal constituents. 
Matter as such is something potential, and this in each case 
is actualized by an appropriate form, for instance, that of 
iron or water, of sound or color. By their active forms, material 
things act upon others which are relatively potential. The 
sensible qualities of things are not disembodied forms, nor do 
their material principles exist or operate without their proper 
forms. Sensible things are actually sensible and operate on the 
senses by reason of their forms, not by reason of mere matter 
without a form. Hence, although we sense things as concrete 
wholes without distinguishing matter and form, nevertheless 
we sense them by their forms, not by their matter. The matter 
indeed has those proper dispositions which are required for 
the form, which is the actualizing principle. But the peculiar 
dispositions of the matter are distinct from the forms, including 
those which are the proper sensible qualities, such as heat or 
odor. We sense things formally, not materially, and as they 
act by their forms on the sense which is relatively potential and 
able to receive their action.* It is by the form of heat that a 
plate is hot, and if the hand is relatively cool and in contact 
with the hot plate, this acts upon us by its heat and we sense 
something hot as hot, not as plate. Likewise in other cases, such 
as hearing or seeing, we sense things by their sensible qualities, 
which are actualizing principles, not by the specially disposed 
matter without a sensible form, whether in or by means of water 


or air or some other medium. 


Fifth, we must distinguish between what we do sense in any 


particular case and what we do not sense. The senses are of 


limited power, and their own dispositions as well as external 


circumstances are variable.** We do not always sense things 


equally well or completely, and often there is more to the sens- 
*Tbid., II, 24, 554: “ Assimilatur enim sensus sensibili secundum 


formam, sed non secundum dispositionem materiae.” 
** Summa Theol., I, 17, 2. 
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ible thing than appears to us. But insofar as we do sense 


something acting upon our senses, our sensations are reliable. 


What we fail to sense by reason of defect in the sense organ, 
as in the case of color-blindness, or by defects in both the organ 
and the medium which may prevent the normal action of the 
sensible on the sense, does not prove the senses to be untrust- 
worthy, but merely limited. 

Sixth, we must distinguish between a genuine sensation and 
something which is illusory. In order to have a genuine sensa- 
tion the sensible must be present and acting upon the sense, 
and the sense must receive the action and impression in a vital 
and intentional way. If either the sensible thing or the sense 
is lacking, it is impossible to have a genuine sensation, although 
we may have an illusive or imaginary experience.** Often we 
can determine the validity of our sensations by paying closer 
attention, or by employing another sense to aid us, such as 
vision or touch, to grasp the sensible more distinctly. In special 
cases we may not be able to discriminate between genuine sensa- 
tion and illusion, but even then we are not necessarily deceived, 
because we can at least withhold our judgment. In sleep or 
stupor we cannot judge with truth and certitude, but when 
awake we can do so. 

Finally, we must distinguish between a natural stimulation 
of the sense by its proper sensible quality and an unnatural 
stimulation, whether artificial or violent. Under natural con- 
ditions the sensible thing is present and acts upon the sense, 
and it is sensed there, where the intra-organic sensible thing 
is together with the sense. Considered by themselves, the sensi- 
ble thing and the sense are distinct, although they must be in 
contact with each other for action to take place. By reason of 
the action of the sensible on the sense, and because the im- 
pression produced in the sense is received in a vital and inten- 


** In III De Anima, 6, nn. 660-665. 
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tional way, the sensible thing itself is actually and immediately 
sensed, without any medium or image between the intra-organic 
sensible and the sense.*” The sensible thing can act only as it is 
and where it is (although it can act through a continuous 
medium), and it can be sensed only where it is together with 
the sense, because sensation is the very act of the sensible in 
the sense. This immediate presence and action of the sensible on 
the sense, and immediate sensation of the sensible by the sense, 
is the proper reason for the validity of our sense knowledge of 
the external world, and is the primal source of formal truth and 
certitude in our knowledge. We know that external sensation 
takes place without any medium or image between the knower 
and the thing known both because we are not aware of such a 
medium and because there is no need for a medium. The 
sensible thing itself is present and acts upon the sense, whereas 
the sense is relatively potential, although a vital power for 
sensing. Hence it is proportioned to receive the action and 
impression of the sensible and to become one with the sensible 
by immediate intuition, without any medium or image in which 
the’ sensible thing is known. 


On the other hand, under artificial or violent conditions it 


is not so clear that genuine sensation occurs, particularly when 


the proper stimulus is not applied to the sense, or when the 
sensory end-organ itself is not stimulated. In these cases some- 
thing imaginary rather than genuine sensation may be produced 
or excited. The fact that a conscious experience is aroused by 
stimulation of the nerve path beyond the end-organ, or that 
sensation is not perceived after the nerve path has been severed, 
does not prove that sensation takes place in the central nervous 

** Quodl., V, 9, ad 2: “... cognitio sensus exterioris perficitur per solam 
immutationem sensus a sensibili: unde per formam quae sibi a sensibili 
imprimitur, sentit. Non autem ipse sensus exterior format sibi aliquam 


formam sensibilem: hoc autem facit vis imaginativa, cuius formae quodam- 
modo simile est verbum intellectus.” 
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system. Nor does the fact that our localizing of sensations in 
various parts of the body is only more or less approximate prove 
that sensation does not take place in the external senses them- 
selves. These facts indicate only that connections with the 
central nervous system are required for sensation and for per- 
ception. The senses derive their power of sensing through their 
connections with the central nervous system and they also 
communicate their sensations to the internal senses for the 
further elaboration and perfection of our knowing.” The local- 
ization of sensations is not itself a sensible quality, and pertains 


rather to perception than to sensation. 


Vauipiry oF INTERNAL SENSATION 

Besides sensing things which are in the world about us or 
within our own body, we also sense our sensations. Further- 
more, we also conserve the impressions of our conscious experi- 
ences in such a way that many of them can be recalled, remem- 
bered and compared in regard to like and unilke elements, and 
thus the way is prepared for intellectual understanding of the 
data of sensory experience. By reason of their different objects 
we distinguish four internal senses, namely, the central or 
common sense, imagination, particular memory and particular 
reason. The validity of the internal senses depends primarily 
on their passive nature, as is the case with the other cognitive 
powers. The internal senses receive sensory data from the ex- 
ternal senses, and elaborate their own objects from the elements 
which they have received. 

The central or common sense receives the sensations of all 
the external senses as sensory affections of the self, and is thus 


the principal seat of sensory consciousness. This sense is passive 


with respect to its object, and possesses only what it receives 


** In III De Anima, 3, n. 609: “. . . vis sentiendi diffunditur in organa 
quinque sensuum ab aliqua una radice communi, a qua procedit vis 
sentiendi in omnia organa, ad quam etiam terminantur omnes immutationes 
singulorum organorum.” 
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from the external senses. Yet it does not receive in a merely 
passive way, but is active in regard to its vital and intentional 
act. Moreover, the central sense elaborates what it receives by 
distinguishing in a concrete and factual way one sensation 
from another, as sight from hearing, and by unifying distinct 
sensations in a pattern of sensory objects here and now affecting 
the sensing subject.” The synthesis achieved by the central 
sense is of a primary and immediate order with respect to actual 
sensations and sensory impressions, which are neither conserved 
nor reproduced by this sense, but become known immediately 
without the intervention of a mental image. Hence our sensory 
consciousness is essentially valid and reliable. Sometimes it is 
illusive, but we can avoid error by paying closer attention to the 
sensible thing and our awareness of it, or by using another sense. 
If there is no genuine sensation, neither is there awareness of 
sensation, because we can sense in this way only what is being 
presented through the external senses. 

Just as the central sense is stimulated by the action of the 
external senses, so the imagination is stimulated by the action 
of the central sense. Indeed, the sensory motion passing from 
the sensible thing through the external sense and the central 
sense reaches its term and is completed in the imagination.*° 
The imagination receives the sensory impression from the 
central sense in such a way that it can be recalled later, or 
reactivated, even in the absence of the sensible thing, as we can 
recall the appearance of an absent friend. Hence the sensory 
impressions are not only received but also stored in the imagina- 
tion, and when they are activated in this power we know 
something in a way that abstracts from the physical presence 


of the sensible thing. This way of knowing something which 


is not physically present to the knower requires a mental image 


or phantasm in which the object is known.” 


*° Ibid., III, 13, n. 774. 2 Ibid., III, 6, n. 669. 
III, 6, nn, 655-659. 
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The imagination is essentially reliable as a knowing power 
because it is activated by conscious sensation, and has nothing 
which it has not received from the senses. But because it 
conserves sensory impressions which can be reactivated later 
and attains its object in a way that abstracts from actual 
sensation and the physical presence of the thing known, it can 
represent objects in an illusory way. Moreover, the sensory 
impressions are associated by the imagination in various ways, 
and they can be recalled and combined either by deliberate 
effort or spontaneously, as in dreaming. Hence the imagination 
often represents objects which do not correspond to things, 


* However, we 


and thus it becomes a fruitful source of errer.* 
are not necessarily deceived by the imagination, because we can 
check and correct the image by means of direct sensation, or 
by the higher powers of memory and intellect. If in particular 
cases we cannot do this, we can at least withhold judgment and 
thus prevent formal error. 

Once we have received and stored a sensory impression in 
the imagination, we can revive or recall it, and we can recognize 
that it is the same. The act of recognition pertains to sensory 
memory, by which we know the past as past. This power 
depends closely upon the imagination, which has stored the 
previous impression and now represents it together with the 
present impression so that by memory we know that we know 
something again. Memory has only what is presented to it either 


spontaneously or deliberately by the imagination, and with these 


impressions it elaborates a synthesis of past and present in 


the unity of recognition: the same knower knows again the same 


object.** Memory also stores its impressions, and these can be 


reactivated either spontaneously or deliberately. We can re- 
member that we remembered or that we forgot. Because of its 
*2 Summa Theol., I, 17, 2, ad 2: “ Phantasiae autem attribuitur falsitas: 


quia repraesentat similitudinem rei etiam absentis.” 
5% Tbid., I, 78, 4. 
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passive nature, memory is essentially reliable with regard both 


to the self and to the other, past and present. But because it 
receives its impressions from the imagination, and because it 
is easily influenced by the will, our memory is sometimes illu- 
sive. Error can be avoided by checking memory with actual 
sensation, and by intelligent direction, or by withholding judg- 
ment. 

The brute animals appear to remember things which they 
have previously known by instinct as good or harmful for them 
and their kind, and so their behavior indicates that memory in 


them is the highest cognitive power.** 


On the side of cognition, 
animal instinct is a power for natural estimation of what is 
fitting or harmful to the individual and the species. Instinct 
is activated by sense and imagination, and it acts spontaneously 
without previous knowledge of its object, although it requires 
certain physiological dispositions on the part of the subject 
acting. 

In man, the highest sensory power is not memory but the 
cogitative sense or particular reason. Just as our memory 
depends upon repeated sensations and phantasms, so our cogita- 
tive power depends upon memories, from which it elaborates 
certain intentions which are not sensed by the lower powers, 
namely, those which are common to many singulars previously 
sensed and remembered.** Among these common intentions are 
the particular substance or subject of sensible qualities, the 
particular whole and its sensible parts, and the particular 
sequence of cause and effect. Knowledge of this kind is called 
experience of the common, not just the particular. This knowl- 
edge is mid-way between the singulars known by sensation and 
the universals known by intellect, since it is the knowledge of 
what is common to many singulars previously sensed and re- 

*4 Ibid. “ Cuius signum est, quod principium memorandi fit in animalibus 


ex aliqua huiusmodi intentione, puta quod est nocivum vel conveniens.” 
In I Meta., 1, n. 15. 
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membered and then compared with each other. The validity 
of this knowledge depends upon the fact that it is attained 
by comparing and collating the data of sense and memory. It 
is very useful knowledge because it serves to direct practical 
operations, which are concerned with singulars, and because it 
prepares the way for intellectual understanding of the genuine 
universal. Nevertheless, this knowledge is sometimes illusive, 
because its object is not something known as necessary and 
universal, but only as common or frequent in our own memory 
and particular experience. It is a pseudo-universal which can 
lead us into error, but can be controlled by actual sensation and 
by the critical judgment of the intellect. 

Thus by sense and intellect, and in the light of objective 
evidence, we have knowledge which of its nature is valid and 
true with regard to the proper objects of our various powers and 
acts of knowing. With infallible truth we distinguish non-being 
from being, part from whole, effect from cause. Effects which 
we observe in the material world, and the very nature of our 
own intelligence, lead us to knowledge of causes which are not 
material but immaterial or spiritual, and which transcend ma- 
terial things in power and perfection. By virtue of our knowl- 
edge of being and non-being, and by way of causality, negation 
and transcendence, we can attain some knowledge of God and 
of His divine attributes. It is here that we find the ultimate 


reasons for truth and certitude in our knowledge: we were 


made by God in His own image to know Him in the ways 


in which He manifests Himself to us. 


Albertus Magnus Lyceum, 
Riwer Forest, Ill. 


Charles Saunders Peirce: 
A Modern Scotist? 


by Robert P. Goodwin 


T IS BECOMING evident that Charles Saunders Peirce 
(1839-1914) is being recognized as one of the outstanding 
philosophical figures produced thus far by America." A mere 
acquaintance with American philosophy brings with it the recol- 
lection that Peirce was in attendance at the birth of American 
pragmatism and was in fact called its father by none other than 
William James himself.’ Peirce’s contribution, however, goes 
beyond the narrow confines of pragmatism. In a rather exten- 
sive way his writings are devoted to logic and the philosophy of 
science. He thought long and hard about knowledge both from 


the epistemological and psychological points of view. And just 


as anyone finds it practically impossible to maintain an epistem- 
ology without some metaphysical reflections, so too did Peirce 


* Of late there has been considerable interest in the thought and writings 
of Peirce. Since 1950 three anthologies of Peirce’s writing have appeared: 
V. Thomas, ed., Essays in the Philosophy of Science (New York, 1957); 
J. Buchler, ed., Philosophical Writings of Peirce (New York, 1955) ; 
P. Wiener, ed., Values in a Universe of Chance (New York, 1958). In 
1954, to commemorate the 40th anniversary of his death, a philosophical 
society in honor of Peirce came into being in New York. Finally, in 1958, 
the long-awaited final two volumes of the most complete compilation of 
Peirce’s writings, The Collected Papers, ed., C. Hartshorne, P. Weiss, and 
A. Burks (8 vols.; Cambridge, Mass., 1931-1958), appeared in print. Space 
does not permit the listing of the numerous books, articles, and disserta- 
tions about Peirce which have appeared, especially in the last twenty years. 

*In a comment on a speech delivered by James at the University of 
California in 1898, Ralph B. Perry states “ though the origin of pragmatism 
be obscure, it is clear that the idea that pragmatism originated with 
Peirce was originated by James.” The Thought and Character of William 
James, two vols. (Boston, 1935) II, 407, n. 6. John Dewey states, “ We 
know that the name as well as the idea [of pragmatism] was furnished by 
Mr. Peirce.” Journal of Philosophy, XII (1916) 709. 
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find it.* These reflections were not, however, minor appendages 
to the body of his thought. No historian denies that Peirce was 
a genuine metaphysician. 

The reading of Peirce’s papers devoted to metaphysics neces- 
sarily entails becoming aware of the name of John Duns Scotus 
(ce. 1265-1308). Indeed, Peirce repeatedly claims to have been 
influenced by Scotus in his metaphysical speculations.“ It 
seems strange that someone so removed from the medieval tradi- 
tion should have been so influenced. In the light of this oddity 
such a claim should be investigated. While the fact of the claim 
is beyond doubt, the basis for the claim is not so evident and 
hence demands review. This paper aims to compare the 
Peircean and Scotistic metaphysics and to discover to what 
extent the former reflects the latter. 

As a preface to this comparison mention should be made of 
the source of Peirce’s knowledge of Scotus. There is no question 
that Peirce did read Scotus himself. He was not dependent 
upon a secondary source for his knowledge. The “ Charles S. 
Peirce Collection ” in the library of Johns Hopkins University 
renders this point quite evident. This group of books was at 
one time part of the personal library of Peirce and was sold to 
Hopkins by Peirce’s wife after her husband’s death. The col- 


lection includes the following concerning John Duns Scotus: 


1. Omnia Opera, ed. Lucas Waddingus (4 vols.; London 
1639). 


2. Joannis Duns Scoti in VIII Libros Phusicorium Aris- 


totelis. Supposed lectures given at the University of 


* There is no intention here of implying that Peirce was first an epistem- 
ologist who found he had to have a metaphysics. Rather it is simply that 
any one’s epistemology necessarily implies some kind of metaphysics. 

*See The Collected Papers, vol. I, par. 6; I, par. 20; I, par. 560; VI, 
par. 328; VI, par. 348. Peirce’s Collected Papers is commonly cited in a 
very short form. The present reference would be ©O.P., 1.6; 1.20 ete. 
Such procedure is adopted infra. 
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Paris, ed. Franciscus De Pitigianis Arretino (Cologne, 
1618). 

Joannis Duns Scoti Quaestiones Super Sententias, ed. 
Salvatorus Bartolucius (4 vols.; Venice, 1580). 
Joannis Duns Scoti in Universam Aristotelis Logicam Ex- 
actissimae Questiones, ed. Constantius Sarnano (Venice, 
1590). 

Petri Tatareti Commentaria in IV Libros Sententiarum 


Joannis Duns Scoti (Venice, 1583). 


While the simple possession of these works is enough to 
justify the conclusion that Peirce read Scotus, rather than a 
Scotistic commentator, the problem, unfortunately, is compli- 
eated by the fact that some of the above-mentioned works are 


not authentic works of Scotus.°® 


The second one, for example, 
is definitely apocryphal. It is interesting to note that Peirce 
himself was aware of its non-authentic character. On the flyleaf 
of this book Peirce pencilled in the following significant com- 
ment, “ This work is wrongly attributed to Scotus.” He was 
right in this case but wrong regarding another on which he 
comments. In volume one of the Wadding edition, in a preface 
to that part of the volume entitled “ Speculative Grammar,” the 
editor makes mention of some writer who claimed that Albert of 
6 


Saxony ° wrote the work. At the end of the preface on page 42 


Peirce notes: 


The comparison of this work with the questions on Porphyry [another 
work in this vol.] on the one hand and the works of Siger of Brabant and 
Michael of Marbais [? writing is not clear here] on the other can leave 
no doubt of the genuineness of this work. The idea of its being by 
Albert of Saxony is ridiculous. Probably it was written after the 
questions on Logie. 


* For bibliographical and text information on Scotus and his works, see, 
E. Gilson, Jean Duns Scot (Paris, 1952) pp. 670-680. 

*A medieval figure who taught at the University of Paris and was its 
rector in 1357 and 1362, became first rector of the University of Vienna in 
1365, became bishop in 1366, and died 1390. 
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Gilson points out that the work called “ Speculative Gram- 
mar” is wrongly attributed to Scotus and holds that it is the 
work of Thomas of Erfurt.’ The interest and concern which 
Peirce manifests for the authenticity of Scotus’ works leads one 
to conclude that he read these works carefully. Despite this 
caution he has probably erred in some of his interpretations of 
Scotus due to the use of unauthentic works. But this is the 


situation to which all commentators on Scotus are subject. Until 


Fr. Balie’s Scotistic Commission in Rome completes the critical 


edition of Scotus’ works, the final word on all commentaries 
must be held in abeyance. 

It goes without saying that the comparison to be made in this 
paper and the conclusions reached will be based only on current- 
ly accepted authentic works of Scotus. 

I 
Peirce considered himself a Scotistic realist transformed in 


the light of modern science. His own words are as follows: 


The works of Duns Scotus have strongly influenced me. If his logic 
and metaphysics, not slavishly worshipped, but torn away from its 
medievalism, be adapted to modern culture under continual wholesome 
reminders of nominalistie criticisms, I am convinced that it will go far 
toward supplying the philosophy which is best to harmonize with 
physical science.® 


It is evident at once that by his own declaration Peirce was 
a Scotist, but a Scotist with a difference. What was this 
difference? The science of the nineteenth century, in which 
Peires was so immersed,® seems to have demanded that a whole- 


hearted embrace of Scotus’ metaphysics was not justified. The 


*Ibid:, p. 672. Thomas of Erfurt was a rather obscure logician and 
Master of Arts at the University of Paris in the early fourteenth century. 

® Peirce was a scientist in his own right. He says, “I was educated as a 
chemist. ... I was the first man in Harvard to take a [Ph. D.] degree in 
chemistry summa cum laude.” Letters to Lady Welby, I. Leib, ed., (New 
Haven, 1953) p. 37, letter dated March 14, 1909. For further biographical 
information see P. Wiener, and F. Young, eds., Studies in the Philosophy 
of Charles 8. Peirce (Cambridge, Mass., 1952). 
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proposed comparison of their metaphysical positions must in- 


clude, therefore, an examination of this reservation. 

The first point to be made regards the approach which each 
of these men made to philosophical issues. On this point there 
was not any disagreement. Both Peirce and Scotus sought to 
explain in a metaphysical *° way the things of our experience 
along with their activities. While Scotus’ metaphysical specu- 
lations were not confined to material realities, he nevertheless 
did attempt explanations of them. His procedure was in the 
Aristotelian tradition of starting from the sensible manifestations 
of things and moving from these latter to a knowledge of the 
metaphysical constituents contained therein. In the following 
selection Scotus explains how he comes to know the existence of 
matter and form. For him both are known through something 


evident. He states: 


Dico igitur quod materia secundum se in sua essentia est cognoscibilis; 
sed non a nobis . . , nam forma est magis cognoscibilis a nobis quam 
materia: sed forma non cognoscitur nisi ex operationibus. 

Cognoscimus igitur materiam, dicit Commet., per transmutationem,; 
videmus enim unam formam novam post aliam, quia videmus novam 
operationem, quae arguit novam formam; igitur subiectum transmuta- 


tionis commune manet: hoe est materia. 


For Scotus, then, form becomes known through the thing’s 
operations, and matter through the operations and an argu- 


mentation. Form is the source of the things operations: “ Omne 


12 The form is also 


agens agit aliquo quod est forma ejus. 

*° The terms “ metaphysical” and “ metaphysician” are used in a wide 
sense here. They embrace not only the concerns of metaphysics properly 
speaking, i.e., being and its causes, but also the concerns of the philosopher 
of nature, e. g., matter and form as explanations of change. In this regard 
we are following Peirce’s usage of the term. 

*2 Quaestiones in Secundum Librum Sententiarum, Op. Ovon., d. 12, 2. 1, 
n. 20; in vol. XII: Opera Omnia, ed. Wadding, 9th ed. (Paris, 1894) pp. 
565-6. 

*# Theoremata XII, n. 1 (vol. V, p. 31). This work is classed as authentic 
although there is some disagreement on this point, Gilson, ibid. 
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related to the effects which something might cause. “. . . forma 
77:13 


est principium formale operandi et producendi simile. . . 
Ontologically the form is the source of the operations. Noeti- 


cally the operations reveal the form. 

There is no doubt that such metaphysical speculations were 
theologically orientated; but Scotus did make them, and it was 
through this speculation on the manifest characteristics of things 
that he became aware of the existence and function of these 
realities. Incidentally, his arguments in regard to the consti- 
tution and status of these realities were quite different. They 
will be treated later when his logicism is discussed. 

Peirce’s earliest philosophical interests were Kantian."* Ac- 
cordingiy, his thought at the time was occupied with the sensible 
manifestations of things. However, side by side with this 
concern, a tendency away from the Kantian influence can be 
noted fairly early in his career. The following questions are 
indications of a Kantian concern, but their tone manifests some- 


one who is not quite convinced of Kant’s position. 


What is the power * of external things to affect our senses? To say 
that people sleep after taking opium because it has soporifie power, is 
that to say anything in the world but that people sleep after taking 
opium because they sleep after taking opium? To assert the existence 
of a power or potency, is it to assert the existence of anything actual? 
Or to say that a thing has a potential existence, is it to say that it has 
an actual existence? In other words, is the present existence of a power 
anything in the world but a regularity in future events relating to a 
certain thing regarded as an element which is to be taken account of 
beforehand, in the conception of that thing? '¢ 


Peirce shows in these remarks a few of his early philosophical 


%® Reportata Parisiensia, lib. II, d. 12, q. 5 (XXIII, 31). 

14 See OC. P., 1.300, 1. 544, 5. 37-38. 

*5 Emphasis is Peirce’s. Whenever in this paper an emphasis is made in 
a quoted passage, such emphases are those of the quoted author, unless 
otherwise noted. 

1%. 
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preoccupations, the least of which was not whether or not the 
limits of intellectual analysis are constituted by only activities. 
There is no doubt that he is aware that such a type of pheno- 
menalism is possible and common. Peirce is also aware that 
it is possible to go further and question the source of such 
sensibly evident actions. His difficulty is partly linguistic in- 
asmuch as he finds it difficult to call something existent if it is 
not actual, where actual refers to something immediately affect- 
ing the senses. His linguistic difficulties do not, however, con- 
stitute the whole of his problem. He is obviously interested in 
discovering whether there is something behind the activities 
accounting, for example, for the fact that the use of opium 
rather regularly brings on sleep. Peirce hestitates a few para- 
graphs subsequent to the one quoted in adopting a realist’s 
position, and certainly he does not hesitate to do so later on in 
his career. 

In an article published seven years after the passage cited 
and while still a young man, Peirce takes up the same problem 
by discussing the hardness of a diamond.*’ In accordance with 
his concern for the source of a sensibly evident activity, he first 
asks the meaning of the word “hard.” To declare that a thing 
is hard is to claim that “ it will not be scratched by many other 


substances.”” He next wonders about the state of the diamond 


when not in actual contact with other substances. If hardness 


means actual resistance to being scratched, hardness means 


nothing when that thing is isolated. “There is absolutely no 
difference between a hard thing and a soft thing so long as they 


are not brought to the test.” ** 


Such a statement indicating a tendency towards the pheno- 
menalist’s position should be judged in the light of other state- 
ments of this early period which manifest a tendency in the 


17 0. P., 5. 388-410. 
18 0. P., 5. 403. 
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opposite direction.** Much later Peirce himself makes note of 


this early wavering and quickly notes that he did come to a 


clearer position. He declares: 


The question is, was that diamond really hard. It is certain that no 
discernible actual fact determined it to be so. But is its hardness not, 
nevertheless, a real fact? To say, as the article of January 1878 seems 
to intend, that it is just as an arbitrary “usage of speech ” chooses to 
arrange its thoughts [sic], is as much as to decide against the reality of 
the property, since the real is that which is such as it is regardless of 
how it is, at any time, thought to be.° 


Although his earlier statements appear somewhat ambiguous 
to Peirce, the problem, nevertheless, was the same for him in 
1905 as it was in the 1870’s: is there a source for activity ¢ 
In 1905, Peirce’s mind is obviously made up. Hardness is real, 
that is, the diamond possesses something, in this case a quality, 
apart from its being sensed or being affected by some other 


substance. 
3y 1905, moreover, Peirce’s linguistic problems were solved. 
The word “ actual” in the above passage is retained to mean 
actually sensed. Hence, Peirce says that there is no discernible 
actual fact, a sensation, by which we can declare for its hardness. 
The word “ real ” can be predicated, though, of the “ hardness ” 
of any isolated diamond. Real, then refers to anything whether 
or not it is in any way known. “ Actual” is a relational, 
whereas “ real”’ is a non-relational term. The words ‘' power ” 
and “ potential” which troubled Peirce in 1878 and which 
were used hesitatingly to refer to the insensible source of evident 
activities become, by 1905, the Peircean possibilities. What may 
have been called a power for action is now definitely renamed a 
possibility, that is, a possibility for action. He refers to them in 
1° See e. g., O. P., 8.16 where he states that “the realistic theory is thus 


a highly practical and commonsense position.” 
°C. P., 5. 457. 
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this way in the following passage and also makes note of his 


earlier hesitation about them. 


Indeed, it is the reality of some possibilities that pragmaticism is most 
concerned to insist upon. The article of January 1878 endeavored to 
gloze over this point as unsuited to the exoteric public addressed; or 


perhaps the writer wavered in his own mind.”? 


As far as Peirce is concerned then, for each activity of which 


something is capable there corresponds an intrinsic principle 


? 


called a real possibility. As real it is “ out there ” whether one 
thinks about it or not. To this degree at least Peirce can be said 
to reflect the position of his medieval inspirer. Both of these 
thinkers approached the same problem: the explanation of 
sensibly evident activities. Both concluded that there is a 
cognizable insensible source of such activities. In this sense 
both can be said to be realists. 

The history of philosophy, however, reveals many kinds of 
realism. The problem that remains here is whether the two 
thinkers in question maintained the same or different kinds of 
realism. It is inconceivable that Peirce’s great admiration for 
Scotus is explicable in terms of realism alone. Peirce’s extensive 
knowledge of the history of philosophy * certainly must have 
revealed the varieties of realisms. The only explanation for the 
choice of Scotus’ position must lie, then, not in his realism but 
in the kind of realism. Peirce must have been impressed by 


Scotus’ claims about the status and interrelationships of the 

"0. P., 5.453. Note should be taken of this work “ pragmaticism ” used 
in this passage. Peirce coined it to distinguish his own theory of meaning 
from theories proposed by others, like William James. The reference to 
the exoteric public in the quoted passage is a reference to a group of 
European scientists to whom this paper was first delivered. See, “ Letters 
to Christine Ladd-Franklin,” Journal of Philosophy, XIII (1916) 719. 

*? Peirce’s knowledge of the history of philosophy was quite extensive. 
Each volume of the Collected Papers contains an “ Index of Proper Names.” 
The list itself and the references and quotations in the texts are indicative 
of a wide acquaintance with most of the major and many of the minor 
figures in philosophical history. 
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metaphysical principles. This statement will be confirmed by 
discovering the close similarity which exists between the Scot- 
istic doctrine of the formalities of a res, and the Peircean 
doctrine of the multiplicity of habits constitutive of an object 
in nature. 

Scotus’ doctrine on formalities is one of the keys to an under- 
standing of his metaphysics and the Scotistic reality most im- 
portant in any comparison of Scotus and Peirce. Historically 
there has always been a certain amount of obscurity surrounding 
the Scotistic formality and the famous distinctio formalis a 
parte rei, which obtains between two such entities. Perhaps 
some of that obscurity can be cleared through the realization that 
Scotus’ doctrine on formality arose from his logicism,”* that is, 
his philosophical tendency to assign a priority to things mental 
over real things. In other words, his reflexive philosophical 
procedure seems to have been to start with ideas and to ask what 


corresponds to them.** The priority, then, is not in nature. 


** A term borrowed from Gilson who used it to name the philosophical 
approach of Peter Abelard (1079-1142), a logician, to reality, i.e., his search 
in re for that which corresponds to the logician’s species and genera. The 
Unity of Philosophical Experience (New York, 1947) pp. 3-30. 

** Such a tendency is noted by many Scotistic commentators. Gilson in 
commenting on the formal distinction states: ‘“ Philosophiquement parlant, 
elle parait s’inspire: d’une thése chére A Avicenne et dont le Docteur Subtil 
a souvent fait usage: & des concepts distincts correspondent des réalités 
distinctes. Assurément, celles-ci n’existent pas nécessairement & part, mais 
il y a toujours dans la réalité une distinction d’étre correspondant & celle 
de nos concepts.” Jean Duns Scot, p. 498. Gilson notes also that Scotus 
argues to the character of what is real from the character of what is in 
the mind, “Ce qui est vrai de la nature dans l’intellect, est vrai de la 
méme nature dans |’individu concret, in re extra.” Ibid., p. 113. 

Another Scotistic scholar, Fr. A. Wolter, notes the same logicistic (with- 
out using the term) approach to philosophical problems in Scotus. He 
states, “It should be remarked here, however, that it is this same tendency 
to find an objective basis for our concepts that prompted Scotus to postulate 
as formally distinct from the individuating difference or haecceitas a 
common nature (natura communis) which serves as the fundamentum in re 
for the universal concept.” The Transcendentals and their Function in the 
Metaphysics of Duns Scotus. (St. Bonaventure, N. Y., 1946) p. 28. 
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Scotus would not say that the mind in any way creates the real 
things which it knows. Indeed Scotus claims that the intellect 


25 


discovers its objects in reality.* The priority involved in Scot- 
istic logicism is in the cognitive order and consists in a philo- 
sophical explanation starting first with concepts and moving to 
real things. The real is explained in terms of the previously 
examined concepts. Such a procedure is opposed to that which 
would explain concepts in terms of the real order. 

That which Scotus claimed to have discovered im re corre- 
sponding to concepts was called by him many names, which, 
incidentally, may be one of the reasons for the above-mentioned 
obscurity. Gilson, in commenting on its metaphysical status, 
notes this terminological confusion when he states: 


” 


Considérée a titre d’étre, la “ nature” n’est pas “ une étre” existant a 


part, comme le singulier, mais elle n’est pas non plus un simple “ étre de 


raison,” comme |’universel logique; elle est, non un esse singulier au sens 
plein du terme, mais une “ entité,” une “ réalité ” ou encore, et il y aura 
lieu de s’en souvenir, une “ formalité.” Disons pour choisir, qu’il s’agit 
ici de cette “entité” de la nature (entitas naturae) que l’intellect 
appréhende, mais ne produit pas.*® 


While there is this terminological difficulty, and while Gilson 
chooses “entity,” nevertheless the term “formality” is an 
alternate which Scotus uses to denote such a reality which is 
the object of a concept.** Despite the fact that Scotus never 


defines the term,** he nevertheless uses it in this fashion. In 


speaking of the distinction which occurs in our mind resulting 


in different concepts, he states: 


Similiter concluditur [this distinction] ex differentia objectorum formal- 


ium quorum neutrum continetur in aliquo eminenter, et ex hoc in intel- 


*5 See infra, nn. 30, 47. 

*° Tbid., p. 110. 

** Gilson does not hesitate to use the term “ formality ” frequently, later 
on in the same work. See pp. 498, 501, 513, 628. 

** Fr. M. Grajewski, The Formal Distinction of Duns Scotus (Washington, 
1944) p. 73. 
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lectu intuitive considerante, concluditur aliqua differentia, ante actum 
intellectus, eorum quae cognoscuntur intuitive.*® 


Besides being the object of a concept there are three other 
commonly known points in regard to formality, which should 


be mentioned. 

First, each formality is essential or quidditative in character. 
One formality is distinct from another to the extent that the 
notion of one does not include the notion of the other. So, 
corporeality is a formality and is formally distinct from sensi- 
tivity in a real animal inasmuch as the former does not include 
the latter in its definition.*® It is for this reason that Gilson 
rather loosely, but nevertheless adequately, describes the Scot- 
istic being as made up “of a plurality of formally distinct 


essences. .. .” 

Second, a formality is not a res, or a whole being, but is a 
conceivable part of a res. “ For these perfections or formalities 
are unitive contentae, in the sense that they constitute an indi- 


visible res.” ** Scotus’ problem with the things of this world 


*° Op Owon., 1, d. 2, q. 7, n. 43 (VIII, 598). 

*° Op. Oxron., I, d. 8, q. 4, n. 18 (IX, 665-: “. . . includere formaliter 
est includere aliquid in ratione sua essentiali [emphasis added], ita quod 
si definitio includentis assignaretur, inclusum esset definitio vel pars 
definitionis. Sicut autem definitio bonitatis in communi non _ habet 
sapientiam in se, ita nec infinita infinitam. Est igitur aliqua non identitas 
formalis sapientiae et bonitatis inquantum earum essent distinctae defi- 
nitiones, si essent definibiles; definitio autem non tantum indicat rationem 
causatam ab intellectu sed quidditatem rei, ergo non est identitas formalis 
a parte rei.” Incidentally Scotus’ logicism again shows itself in this text. 

*? Being and Some Philosophers (Toronto, 1952) p. 89. 

** Wolter, op. cit., p. 23. Fr. Wolter suggests this text in explanation: 
“Unitive autem non continentur quae sine omni distinctione continentur, 
quia unio non est absque omni distinctione. Nec unitive continentur quae 
simpliciter realiter distincta continentur quia illa multipliciter, seu dis- 
persim continentur; ergo hoc vocabulum unitive includit aliqualem distinc- 
tionem contentorum quae sufficit ad unionem; non tamen talem unionem 
quae repugnet omni compositioni et aggregationi distinctorum, hoc non 
potest esse nisi ponatur non identitas formalis cum identitate reali.” Op. 
Owon., IV, d. 46, q. 3, n. 4 (XX, 448). 

Another Scotistic commentator sums up this point when he states, “ Scot 
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was never whether they are individuals or not, but rather how 
they are individualized, and what was the effect of individu- 
ation, two points to be treated shortly. In regard to formality, 
Fr. Grajewski notes it is commonly referred to by this formula: 
“non res, sed ret.” ** 

Third, despite the fact that each formality is distinct from 
every other formality, one formality can nevertheless contain 


34 


another or others in a composite unit.** Gilson’s comment on 


this difficult point is helpful and interesting: 

Le probléme n’est pas ici de les réduire [the formalities], mais de les 
unir. Or la solution en est facile, car les essences forment une hiérarchie 
telle que les supérieures incluent les inférieures et, du fait méme qu’elles 
les incluent, les unissent. Ici encore, par Denys et Plotin, Duns Scot 
rejoint spontanément la notion d’inclusion unifiants et l’enérgie méta- 
physique de L’Un. Le monde des essences a une structure oi elles 
viennent s’inclure en des unités qui les contiennent reéllement sans 
soaffrir la pert d’étre que serait celle des formalités.*® 


An illustration perhaps would help to see this last point, and 
for that matter, all three points in their interrelationships. It 
was stated above that corporeality, according to Scotus, is 
formally distinct from sensitivity because the ratio of the 


former does not include that of the latter. However, sensitivity 


includes within its comprehension the intelligible note of corpo- 


reality. This is not to say the corporeality loses its identify in 
being contained, wnttive contained, as Scotus puts it, within the 


formality of sensitivity. It is simply part of something else. It 


repousse toute pluralité des formes dans un méme individu.” B. Landry, 
Duns Scot (Paris, 1922) p. 76. Again: “ L’unité substantielle de l’individu 
concilie l’un et multiple. Elle est harmonie. Et cette harmonie est d’autant 
plus parfaite qu’elle embrasse des éléments de nature diverse.” Ibid., p. 80. 

** Grajewski, op. cit., p. 74. 

**“ Quodlibet commune, et tamen determinabile adhuc potest distingui 

. in plures realitates formaliter distinctas, quarum haec formaliter non 
est illa.” Op. Owon., II, d. 3, q. 6, n. 15 (XII, 144). The “ something 
common ” to which Scotus alludes here is obviously his natura communis, 
which will be considered infra, pp. 491-493. 

** Jean Duns Scot, pp. 628-629. Cf. Wolter, op. cit., pp. 23-24. 
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is in a composite. Moreover, sensitivity may in itself be con- 
tained within a higher formality, man. To the extent that sensi- 
tivity is conceivable apart from man, it is formally distinct in 
the res in which it is found. The formality man in turn is not 


a whole being or res. It is a complex formality joined with a 


principle of individuation ** and a host of accidents,” all of 


which are formalities.** Socrates, then, is not a formality. He 
is a res, composed of many formalities, each distinct from the 
other, with some higher formalities containing some lower ones 
in composed formalities.* 

The Scotistie word natura is the name for a formality. Scotus 
refers to a nature as that in a res (always an individual) which 


accounts for its being similar to other res: 


. ita quod quodlibet commune, et tamen determinabile adhuc potest 
distingui, quantumque sit una res, in plures realites formaliter distinctas 
[formalities] quarum haee formaliter non est illa. Sed haec est 
formaliter entitas singularis, et illa est entitas naturae formaliter.*® 


*° See Rep. Par., II, d. 12, q. 6, n. 14 (XXIII, 34). “ Ad primam prin- 
cipale, dico quod ratio Philosophi est contra ideas Platonis, quia substantia 
prima est de se haec, ideo idea non est prima substantia. Sed loquendo 
de natura extra animam, ipsa est propria illi, cujus est, sed non de se, 
sed per aliquid posterius se contrahens ipsum, ut per haecceitatem, ideo 
satis est ratio Philosophi contra Platonem, quia idea per nihil contrahens 
est propria.” Cf. Op. Owon., II, d. 3, q. 6, n. 15 (XII, 144). 

°? See Rep. Par., II, d 12, q. 4, n. 4 (XXIII, 21). 

In Op. Owon., II, d. 3, q 7. nn. 9-14 (XII, 132-136). Scotus discusses 
the principle of individuation, haecceitas, as an entity formally distinct 
from the nature. Theoremata IV, n. 1 (V, 13) takes up the point that to 
every universal conception corresponds some entitas, be it a substantial or 
accidental formality. 

°° Fr. Grajewski has those points in mind when he defined a Scotistic 
formality as “a positive entity which, antecedently to the operation of the 
intellect, is inseparably and really conjoined with the being or essence 
_ within which it is found.” In explanation of this he states that “a 
formality is a metaphysical section of a form, of an essence, of a being, of 
a substance.” Op. cit., pp. 76-77. 

“° Op. Owon., II, d. 3, q. 6, mn. 15 (XII, 144). “Concevoir des ‘ natures’ 
comme telles, c’est en effet concevoir des ‘ raisons formelles’ pures et prises 
en elles-memes, alors que la pensée tend sans cesse A les concevoir dans les 
individus ot elles existent.” Gilson, Jean Duns Scot, p. 236. 
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This passage discloses the concern which Scotus continually 
manifested over his natura, namely, its distinction from the 
individuating entity. Both the nature and this latter reality 
are part of a res and are formally distinct. The nature is a 


formality and is subject, therefore, to all its characteristics. 

Scotus’ natura is one of the complex formalities comprising 
other inferior formalities,“ like corporeality, sensitivity, ration- 
ality, etc. It, along with the principle of individuation and 
accidents, constitutes, metaphysically speaking, a single existing 
man. 

This review of the Scotistic notions of formality and nature 
now make it possible to consider with Scotus certain important 
philosophical problems. From his speculation on a number of 
the important aspects of the problems with his “ nature,” Scotus 
develops a number of the famous Scotistic doctrines. Scotus 
considers how the one can be many, in this case, how the one 
nature can be common to many individuals. From this con- 
sideration stems his doctrine of the natura communis. On the 
other hand, Scotus considers how the many are one, in this 
case, how that which is common to many, the natura, is singu- 
larized in the various individuals in which it is found. From 
this comes the doctrine of the haeccettas. 

Inasmuch as both of these doctrines are relevant to the com- 
parison of Scotus and Peirce, it will be well to review some of 
Scotus’ major theories in their light. 

In a lengthy answer to the question, “ Utrum substantia 
materialis per se sit individua ¢,” Scotus begins the positive part 
of his reply in this fashion: 

Ideo dico ad quaestionem concedendo conclusionem, quam probant illae 


rationes, quod est unitas extra animam minor quam numeralis, ut 
specifica, et ideo ipsa non est de se haec quia si sic, ei repugnaret 


** See Op. Ozon., II, d. 3, q. 6, nn. 11-13 (XII, 134-136); Rep. Par., II, 
d. 12, qq. 5-7 (XXIII, 25 ff.). 
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esse plura, ut Avicennae 5. Metaphys., cap. 1, Equinitas est tantum 
equinitas, hoe est, ex se non habet esse singulare, nec esse universale; 
sed natura potest habere esse sub universalitate, ut unitatem realem 
quam specificam; ideo neutrum est ex se, quia non est universale, quia 
essentia ut est in anima, ut considerata ab anima est objectum; igitur 
de se non est universalis, quia de se non est intellecta; quia intentio 
consequens objectum, ut cognitum, non ineluditur infra objectum 
cognitum. . . 


This lengthy excerpt from the second of Scotus’ commentaries 
on Peter Lombard’s Sentences is offered to illustrate one aspect 
of his two-fold concern for the problem of the one and the many. 
The quotation deals with the one nature as common to many. 
After noting his argument that it is in fact common to many,** 
he maintains that, despite this, the nature of itself is not 
individualized (de se haec). If it were de se haec, it could not 
possibly be common to many. Following Avicenna, Scotus holds 
that a natura can have three modes of being: the being of a 
universal (esse untversale), the being of a singular (esse singu- 
lare), and the being which it has of itself (esse naturae). This 
latter type is most interesting since it is through it that he solves 
both his one-many problems. 

De se a nature is neither singular nor is it universal; it is 
simply that nature, and as such it has a certain unity, called a 
minor numerical unity. The nature in a singular is singularized, 
that is, united with the principle of individuation, haecceitas.** 


The nature in the mind is universal, that is, seen as predicable 


of many (considerans istam quidditatem esse predicabilem de 


*? Ibid., q. 5, n. 11 (XXIII, 30). 

“* There are many places where Scotus takes up this point. To him it 
was obvious that there is something common to two horses, for example. 
His problem was to determine the type of unity which such a common 
nature has. See Op. Owon., II, d. 3, qq. 1 and 6 (XII, 1 ff. and XII, 127 ff.) ; 
Quaestiones Subtillissimae Super Libros Metaphysicorum Aristotelis, VII, 
q- 13, n. 1 (VII, 402-403). 

“* Rep. Par., Il, d. 12, q. 5, mn. 11 (XXIII, 30); Super Lib. Meta., VII, 
q. 13, n. 1 (VII, 402-403). 
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pluribus).** The individual res, as such, is possessed of a unity 
called major numerical. It is obvious that Scotus aims to protect 
and understand the similarity which he claims to discover be- 
tween individuals of the same species. To accomplish this, he 
posits a nature which is common to each of them and which 
possesses a unity less than of a res, but a unity nevertheless, a 
minor numerical unity. We know that two substances are in 
fact possessing something in common inasmuch as we under- 
stand them in that fashion. 

Such a position lays itself open to many questions, but since 
it is not the primary function of this paper to present and 
criticize Scotus’ complete metaphysical position, we shall just 
simply note a serious dilemma into which the Scotistic position 
resolves itself. 

Scotus insists that the nature in re is singular. But what does 


this mean? The above mentioned dilemma stems from the 


answer to this question. It seems that there are only two 


alternatives. To be singularized can mean that the natura is 
simply juxtaposed with the principle of individuation, haec- 
ceitas. Or it could mean that the natura and the haecceitas are 
united in such a way that their union results in the nature itself 
being intrinsically modified. If the former, then how is it 
possible to distinguish one nature from the same nature in 
another individual of the same species? If the latter, then is it 
possible to recognize similarity among members of the same 
species? To choose the former is to decide in favor of similarity 
and perhaps identity at the expense of uniqueness, whereas to 
choose the latter is to decide in favor of uniqueness at the 
expense of similarity. 

The very presence of the dilemma arises from the way Scotus 

*° Quaestiones Super Libros Aristotelis De Anima, q. 17, n. 14 (ITI, 581). 
It can be seen here that the communis as used by Scotus refers to the 


character of the nature de se. The word universalis, on the other hand, 
refers to the nature in mente and seen as predicable of many. 
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views the problem. His insistence upon a nature de se having 
some kind of reality and his insistence upon the nature actually 
being united with the haecceitas principle and yet remaining 
formally distinct from it ** necessarily give rise to this difficulty. 

It is evident that Scotus attempts to avoid this dilemma by 
taking one of the horns. In the same question quoted at length 
above,*’ he explains that certainly the nature im re is not uni- 
versal, but that it is, however, communis, that is, actually 
common to, and present in, each individual of the same species. 
In considering how the one can be common to many he notes 
that the common nature can be in many inasmuch as one of its 
characteristics is that of “ indifferentia, secundum quam non 


8 


repugnat sibi esse hoc et hoc simul,” ** The adequacy of this 


explanation is doubtful. Scotus was, after all, attempting to 


explain the constitution of a nature in re and thereby to point 


out that by which such individual natures are common to many. 
His explanation is simple enough. A nature is common to many 
individuals of the same species because it is not tied to being any 
one individual. It is many because it is not one. The nature 
in each is pure and unadulterated nature. This explanation 
might possibly be viewed as adequate if the problem to which 
it is attached is kept isolated from some others which, to this 
author, seem necessarily related. Once these problems are raised 
the adequacy of the explanation by way of “ indifference ” be- 
comes, to say the least, doubtful. 

In the light of Scotus’ choice of an alternative, one of these 
rather pressing Platonic problems raises its persistent head. If 

** Op Owon., II, d. 3, q. 6, n. 15 (XII, 144). 

*? Rep. Par., Il, d. 12, q. 5, nn. 13-14 (XXII, 31). Scotus maintains that 
“jlli naturae habenti minorem unitatem non repugnat ex se esse in multis.” 
In accordance with this position, he mentions that the actual presence in 
many is presupposed by the intellect in abstracting, which for him, there- 
fore, is a matter of discovering the indifferent nature man, for example, 
in both Plato and Socrates (“. . . sed est unitas naturae praesuppositae 


operationi intellectus ”). 
Ibid. 
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the nature remains indifferent to being this or that, meaning 
that haecceitas does not modify the natura, how does the nature 
(untouched) in this individual differ from the nature (un- 
touched) in that individual? How can the one be many? A 
consideration of Scotus’ answer to this problem, however, would 
take us too far from the main objective of this paper and might 
prove fruitless, inasmuch as Scotus does not seem to concern 
himself with it. 

As a summary of this portion of Scotus’ metaphysics, it 


might be well to present this picture. Scotus’ res is one com- 


posed of a multiplicity of natures or formalities which multi- 


plicity includes the principle of individuation; each formality 
is distinct from the other, not with a real distinction which can 
obtain only between two res, but with a formal distinction which 
obtains between any of the constituents of a res. 

It was noted above that Peirce, metaphysically speaking, was 
a realist and that he manifested a great sympathy for the meta- 
physical position of Duns Scotus. Moreover, it was stated that 
the explanation for this sympathy could not lay in Scotus’ 
realism, but in the kind of realism which he held. The Scotistic 
position has been outlined. An outline of Peirce’s metaphysical 
position should come next, after which it will be possible to 
declare to what extent there is a similarity between Scotus’ 
plurality of distinct formalities and Peirce’s “ bundle of habits.” 
To Peirce’s habits. 

The first difficulty which one encounters in the exploration of 
Peirce’s habits is one of terminology. The term “ habit ” as used 
by Peirce has a highly technical meaning, which meaning, un- 


fortunately, is discoverable only by way of a complete considera- 


? 


tion of the term “ possibility,” a term of equal importance in 
the Peircean vocabulary. 
Our earlier comments mentioned that Peirce believed in a 


real source of activity in the being from which the activity 
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flowed. Such a source was referred to by the term “ possibility.” 
A fuller understanding of this Peircean term is possible through 
a definition of the term which he contributed to Baldwin’s 


9 


Dictionary of Philosophy and Psychology.” Peirce states that 


“ ? 


the term “ possibility ’ 


when taken objectively, that is, when 


referring to something in an object which can be known, means: 


. .. something as yet undeveloped, since not presenting itself in objecti- 
fied form, but capable of doing so at some future time, when all the 
conditions of its realization occur; latent potential being. This implies 
capacity for realization, and if this capacity be taken in an active 
sense,°° connotes some inherent tendency to actuality. ... 


Peirce further clarifies and explains when he states: 


As for a pragmaticist, it is precisely his position that nothing else than 
this can be so much as meant by saying that an object possesses a 
character. He is therefore obliged to subscribe to the doctrine of ... 
real possibility.** 


While it is not the task of this paper to discuss the relation 
between Peirce’s pragmatism and his metaphysics, the last 
quoted text is interesting inasmuch as it indicates Peirce’s 
understanding of the character of a thing. Any character of 
something is the source of an activity. It is metaphysically 
speaking a possibility. 

These Peircean texts are interesting and helpful in establish- 
ing the meaning ef his term “ possibility.” A full understand- 
ing of their nature is impossible, however, without a knowledge 
of the way in which Peirce believed that they come about. His 


cosmogony emphasizes and explains the linking of possibility 


and character. On the other hand, his cosmogony leaves much 


to be desired. 


** The same definition is reprinted in C. P., 6. 364. 

5° Inasmuch as Peirce acknowledges a few lines later his indebtedness to 
Aristotle on this matter, he is obviously contrasting the active potency to 
a passive one. 


"20. P., 5.457. Cf., also, OC. P., 1.422, 4. 580. 
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Peirce gratuitously maintained that reality has gone through 
a series of stages. The universe as we know it is the third and 
last stage in the development of reality. The second stage was 


that of the pure types, comparable to the Platonic Forms. The 


initial stage was what Peirce calls a state of nothing. Peirce’s 


own words in describing this rather enigmatic stage are: ‘“‘ The 
initial condition, before the universe existed was not a state of 
pure abstract being.... It was a state of just nothing at all.” * 

While these remarks describe the first stage of the universe as 
Peirce believed it to be, their meaning depends upon the mean- 
ing of the terms, “‘ being ” and “ nothing.” It is often dangerous 
and usually an oversimplification to classify a philosopher, but 
in this case Peirce certainly appears as a genuine essentialist. 
It is not the essentialism of Plato, nor that of Decartes, but 
nonetheless an essentialism, a Peircean essentialism. The follow- 
ing few statements will clarify the meaning which he attaches 


to the terms “ being and “ nothing,” and will thereby indicate 


his metaphysical position: 


We start, then, with nothing, pure zero. But this is not the nothing of 
negation. For not means other than, and other is merely a synonym of 
the ordinal numeral second. As such it implies a first; the nothing of 
negation is the nothing of death, which comes second to, or after, every- 
thing. But this pure zero is nothing of not having been born [sic]. 
There is no individual thing, no compulsion, outward nor inward, no 
law. It is the germinal nothing, in which the whole universe is involved 
or foreshadowed. As such, it is absolutely undefined and unlimited 
possibility—boundless possibility. There is no compulsion and no law. 
It is boundless freedom. So of potential being there was in that initial 
state no lack.®® 


P., 6.216. 

0. P., 6.217. In ©. P., 6.206, Peirce compares his boundless possibility 
with the first matter of Aristotle. There are difficulties involved in this 
viewpoint, however. In the opinion of this author Peirce’s boundless 
possibility is comparable to the Receptacle mentioned by Plato in his 
Timaeus, 48E-52A. 
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In its description of the initial state of reality, this passage 
emphasizes the most important point in Peircean metaphysics, 
that of possibility. If it is kept in mind that at the time when 
this passage was written postulating the initial existence of 
boundless possibility Peirce was defining the word “ possibility ” 
for Baldwin’s Dictionary in terms of activity, and potential for 
action, the notion of boundless possibility becomes fairly in- 
telligible. Accordingly, boundless possibility is indeterminate 
reality, an unlimited possibility for activity. It is a capacity for 
nothing definite, but rather a capacity for everything. These 
clarifications are helpful in understanding the further stages in 
the development of reality. They are nothing more than the 
boundless possibility becoming more and more defined and 
definite. Peirce’s description of the second stage follows: 

I do not mean that potentiality immediately results in actuality. Medi- 
ately perhaps it does; but what immediately resulted was unbounded 
potentiality became potentiality of this or that sort—that is, of some 
quality. 
Thus the zero of bare possibility, by evolutionary logie leapt into the 
unit of some quality. This was hypothetie inference. Its form was: 

Something is possible 

Red is something 

Red is possible.*4 


The assumptions contained in this outlook are quite numer- 
ous. For example, Peirce never explains the cause for the 
evolutionary leap, as he calls it. What is noteworthy, however, 
is that the second stage of reality found itself being a multi- 


plicity of types, that is, definite kinds of possibilities or quali- 


ties.°° The reason for the passage to the third and last stage is 


50, P., 6. 220. 

°° John Dewey claims that Peirce uses the word “quality” to signify 
a reality as it is apart from all relations, whereas he claims that the word 
“ possibility ” is used by Peirce to denote the same reality while connoting 
a relation to some other reality. “ Peirce’s Theory of Quality,” Journal of 
Philosophy, XXXII (1935) 703. 
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not explained, except by saying that it evolved. ‘ Nevertheless, 
it did come about, and it consists in the world as we know it. 


... the existing universe is an off-shoot from, or arbitrary determination 
of, a world of ideas, a Platonic world. ... The evolutionary process is, 
therefore, not a mere evolution of the existing universe, but rather a 
process by which the very Platonic forms themselves have become or 
are becoming developed.®® 


From these passages it is clear that the main elements which 
enter into his cosmogony are those of possibility and deter- 
mination, and that the two are related by a process of evolution 
through which the boundless possibility becomes a number of 
specialized possibilities. Possibility, then, is the core of Peirce’s 
metaphysics. To be a being or thing of this world is to be a 
possibility or a group of possibilities, that is, a union of definite 
kinds of realities which account for the various activities which 
that particular being or thing might perform. 

The description of his cosmogony helps us only in a partial 
manner. There remain many metaphysical questions which his 
accounts do not answer. The first question that might be raised 
is: granted the existence of this boundless possibility (whose 
existence is an unexplained postulate), what explains the 
passage from the first stage to the second stage? Why is there 
a second stage at all? Occasionally Peirce does make a weak 
attempt at an answer to these questions. His response in this 
regard is that “ at the beginning” of time and even now there 
is an element of chance operating within the universe.** Chance 
is not erected into an hypostasis through whose activities certain 
effects come about. Hence, when Peirce intimates that chance 


is responsible for the passage from the first stage to the second, 


he is not talking about an efficient cause producing a formal 


560. P., 6. 192-194. 
5* See C. P., 6. 47 ff., 6, 201, 6. 220, 6. 262 ff., 6.399 ff. Peirce refers to this 
as his doctrine of tychism. 
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effect. One must say simply that these passages happened by 
chance, by which is meant that there is a kind of “law” 
operative in the universe according to which things occur with- 
out being determined to happen. 

The second question which demands perusal is: what precisely 
are the relations among the three stages? This question amounts 
to inquiring into Peirce’s notion of becoming determined. He 
implies through his remarks that that which is in the first stage 
is in some way in the second, and that which is in the second is 
in some way in the third. Moreover, the second two involve 
possibility becoming determined. The boundless possibility 
evolves and results in a number of determined possibilities 
valled the Platonic Forms. What is most difficult to understand 
here is what becoming determined means. It could mean that 
the boundless possibility is the receptacle for the modifications 
introduced from some external source. This interpretation, how- 
ever, does not seem justified in the light of the fact that Peirce 
never even hints at the existence of an efficient cause of the 
determinations. What seems more probable is that the boundless 
possibility evolved (with no efficient cause) by breaking up or 
splintering. The unbounded potentiality is said to have become 
a potentiality of this or that sort by an evolutionary leap “ into 
units.” It appears that that which was one became many, with 
each resulting unit a determined possibility. For this reason 
the evolution from stage one to stage two is called a splintering 
process. 

The passage from the second to the third stage of determina- 


tion is a process which obviously results in the evolution of 


individuals. The forms or specific possibilities became deter- 
mined further to be this or that individualized form. It would 


be Indicrous to imagine this evolution as a splintering of the 


specific forms. This would mean, for example, that Seabiscuit 


was not a complete horse but rather a part of the original form 
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of horse. Peirce never meant the determination of individuals 
to be that. 

This problem is one which inevitably every philosopher faces, 
that of individuation. Whenever Peirce takes up the problem it 
is always in terms of how a knower distinguishes one horse, for 
example, from another member of the same species. Peirce’s 
treatment, if short remarks can be called such, is more psy- 
chological than metaphysical. He states, for example, “ It must 
therefore be by means of relations that the individuals are 


distinguishable from one another. .. .” ™ 


By these remarks it 
is evident that he believes that there are many horses, and that 
any problems of individuation are problems of a knower in 
distinguishing one horse from another. In another place” 
Peirce notes that the knower distinguishes one individual from 
another through the different relations which each has to space 
and time. Peirce never states that the form is ontologically 
individuated by such relations. He maintains individuation as 
a psychological problem. 

It would be contradictory for Peirce to do otherwise in the 
light of his frequent insistence on the presence of “ real 


generals ” in individual existents.® 


His position is that there 
is actually something common to the many individuals of the 
same species. It might be quite unfair to claim that Peirce does 
not possess a satisfying doctrine of individuation inasmuch as 
he simply does not see the forms intrinsically individuated. The 
forms are in this world in a pure state. Inasmuch as they are 
not individuated there is no sense asking Peirce what his 
doctrine of individuation is. All that concerned Peirce was 
how a knower could distinguish one from another. 


On the other hand, it is not unfair to ask Peirce, then, how 


the form, horse, for example, is multiplied among many horses. 


0. P., €. 188, cf. 6.176, 6.82, 3. 613. 
°° 0. P., 5.431, 6. 60, 6. 99 ff., 6. 185 ff., 6. 485. 
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How can one be many? It is at this point that Peirce’s meta- 
physics breaks down, or to put it in a much milder form, it is 


at this point that we must declare that Peirce’s metaphysics is 


incomplete. 

This necessary and lengthy consideration of Peircean possi- 
bility has cleared the way for a review of what Peirce believed 
to be the ultimate metaphysical reality, namely, habit. 

I have given many other reasons for my firm belief that there are real 


possibilities. I also think, however, that, in addition to actuality and 
possibility, a third mode of reality must be recognized. . . .*? 


Possibility, of course, is the source of activity. Actuality, on 
the other hand, is a mode of reality which comes into being 
when a relationship is established between two things through 
the action which flows from some possibility.** But in addition 
to one thing and another thing and their relation Peirce sees the 
need for postulating the existence of a third reality. It is his 
“ habit.” 


Let us use the word “ habit ” throughout this book, not in its narrower, 
more proper sense, in which it is opposed to a natural disposition (for 
the term acquired habit will perfectly express that narrower sense), but 
in its wider and perhaps still more usual sense, in which it denotes such 
a specialization, original or acquired, of the nature of a man, or an 
animal, or a vine, or a crystallizable chemical substance, or anything, 
that he or it will behave, or always tend to behave, in a way describable 
in general terms upon every occasion (or upon a considerable propor- 
tion of the occasions) that may present itself of a generally describable 
character.** 


It is evident that Peirce understands both habit and possi- 
bility from the point of view of activity. They both appear to 
be the source of an action. How do they differ? In the passage 
just quoted, Peirce talks of habit in terms of activity, but in a 

"C0, P., 4. 547. 


** See CO. P., 1. 422, 1.310, supra pp. 5-7. 
0, P., 5. 538. 
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way which indicates that habit accounts more for the constancy 


of an activity. It appears that Peirce believed, therefore, that a 
possibility is the source of a determinate activity whereas a 
habit accounts for the stability of an activity rather than for the 
activity itself. Such an interpretation, however, raises certain 
problems. In Peirce’s eyes a possibility is a possibility for a 
certain type of activity. Given this possibility, a certain kind of 
activity can follow therefrom. What need is there, then, of the 
habit? The following lengthy selection from Peirce seems to 
set forth rather clearly his position on this point. In this 
selection he compares the empty space in which the second and 
third stages of the universe evolved to a blackboard on which 


chalk marks come to be: 


Let the clean blackboard be a sort of diagram of the original vague 
potentiality, or at any rate some early stage of its determination. This 
is something more than a figure of speech; for after all continuity is 
generality. This blackboard is a continuum of two dimensions while 
that which it stands for is a continuum of some indefinite multitude of 
dimensions. This blackboard is a continuum of possible points; while 
that is a continuum of possible dimensions of quality, or something of 
that sort. There are no points on this blackboard. There are no 
dimensions in that continuum. I draw a chalk line on the board. This 
discontinuity is one of those brute acts by which alone the original 
vagueness could have made a step towards definiteness. There is a 
certain element of continuity in that line. Where did this continuity 
come from? It is nothing but the original continuity of the blackboard 
which makes everything upon it continuous. ... We see the original 
generality like the ovum of the universe segmented by this mark. How- 
ever, the mark is a mere accident, and such may be erased. It will not 
interfere with another mark drawn in quite another way. There need 
be no consistency between the two. But no further progress beyond this 
can be made until a mark will stay for a little while; that is, until some 
beginning of a habit has been established by virtue of which the 
accident acquires some incipient staying quality, some tendency towards 
consistency.** 


P., 6. 203-4. 
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Through the analogy Peirce obviously insists upon the neces- 
sity of both possibility and habit. Possibility accounts for 
definite kinds of activity. Habit, on the other hand, is needed 
to maintain the possibility in being. We note one other point 
here. The habit comes about as a result of an action. Else- 
where * Peirce discusses the acquisition of habits and what he 
says here is in accordance with his general point of view. Habits 
come about by activity, in fact, one act is enough to establish 
the beginning of a habit. Moreover, the habit grows stronger in 
proportion to the number of repeated acts. The basis of this 
metaphysical position was Peirce’s experiments with living 
tissue wherein he noticed that types of actions become entrenched 
neurologically from the repetition of instances of these actions. 
He also draws upon the ordinary human experience of acquiring 
habits through a repetition of similar actions. It does not appear 
that Peirce ever defended his extension of the phenomenon of 
acquiring habits to all beings. 

While this may have been the immediate foundation for his 


osition on habit, the influence of the intellectual climate in 
t habit, tl fl f tk tellectual climat 


which he operated cannot be ignored here. Various doctrines of 


evolution were all pervasive in Peirce’s day, and Peirce con- 
tinually makes note of them.” 

In accordance with them the consistency and the modification 
of activities in the various kinds of things become a most press- 
ing problem for Peirce, both as a scientist and as a metaphy- 
sician. Inasmuch as Darwin’s discoveries seemed to “ loosen 
up” the activities of living things, that is, to indicate that a 
certain type of activity was not so rigidly tied to a certain 

See O. P., 1. 390, 5. 538. 

°* For an excellent account of the influence of the doctrines of evolution 
on Peirce see P. Wiener, Evolution and the Founders of Pragmatism 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1952) pp. 70-96. Cf. R. Hofstadter “The Impact of 
Darwinism,” Chapters of Western Civilization, (New York, 1948) II, 123- 
143. 

0. P., 1.104 ff., 6.13 ff., 6.298 ff., 6. 302 ff., 6. 613. 
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species that the species could not abandon it, Peirce felt that 


his metaphysics had to reflect both the stability and instability 


of these activities. It was at this point that Peirce felt that he 
had to tear Scotus’ metaphysics from its medievalism and adapt 
it to modern culture. Metaphysically, Scotus’ nature could 
account well enough for the stability of an activity—given a 
certain nature a thing acts accordingly. But his nature could not 
account, as Peirce saw it, for certain kinds of things losing 
certain types of activities. Something more than possibility was 
needed. The presence of one kind of a possibility explained why 
a thing performed a certain activity. Habit was postulated to 
explain the presence of the possibility, that is, why the possi- 
bility remained or did not remain in being. Given the habit, 
the possibility remains. But habits, as everyone knows, are not 
infallible; they can be broken and lost. When this happens the 
possibility which it maintains is itself lost. Habits, then, were 
very important for Peirce. They functioned as the key to the 
integration of Darwin’s doctrines with his metaphysics. They 
were at the root of the instability of activities which Darwin 
had apparently discovered. 

The individual inhabitants of this universe are, then, con- 
stituted metaphysically by a multiplicity of possibilities each of 
which is modified by a habit. The possibilities are the various 
sources of the thing’s activities, through which a knower be- 
comes aware of the kind of being he is experiencing. Peirce 
himself summarizes his metaphysics when he states that a 
substance, “in the old sense of a thing [the res of Scotus], not 
in the modern chemical sense” is a “ bundle of habits.” © 

In conclusion, there are good reasons for agreeing with 

®3 See CO. P., 1. 104 ff., 6. 15, 6.17, 6.613 where Peirce speaks of evolution 
in terms of the breaking of habitual patterns of activity. 

°C. P., 1.414. Cf. 1.416. Peirce does not seem to have made an explicit 
consideration of the principle unifying the “bundle” of habits. Never- 


theless, he does insist that the things of this world are existent singulars 
(C. P., 2. 283, 1. 495, 5. 453). 
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Peirce in his claim of being a Scotistic realist and there are good 
reasons for disagreeing with him. The points of comparison 
have centered around one metaphysical issue, the reality and 
status of the non-sensible source of activity. This conclusion will 
summarize the points surrounding this issue. 

The philosophers in question agree on many points. First, 
the concern of each was to explain the things of this world. In 
other words, they talked about the same things. Peirce men- 
tioned diamonds, opium, animals, chemicals—the physical ob- 
jects which men use and experience. The same holds for Scotus. 
His res are most frequently the objects of our experience. 

Second, the opinion of both regarding the constitution of these 
things is quite similar. Scotus held such things to be constituted 
by a multiplicity of formalities, each of which is formally 
distinct from the other; the members of the multiplicity, how- 
ever, are together in a composed unit, the res. The res is 
always a whole; the formality always a part. 

Peirce calls such metaphysical realities possibilities which are 
together in a unit. These units are the objects of our experience. 
Peirce did not develop his treatment of the distinction between 
possibilities nor his treatment of the type of unity which each 
possesses to the extent that Scotus did with his formalities. 
Nevertheless, both developed a doctrine with respect to such 
realities considered in themselves. Here there is agreement. 
For both the constituents are quidditative in character. In both 


cases, an examination of the type of activity which a thing 


performs leads to a knowledge of the type of thing acting. More- 


over, a thing performs a certain activity because it has a certain 
possibility or formality, as the case may be. 

Further consideration of Peirce’s possibilities suggests that 
perhaps he envisaged a being as constituted by a bundle of 
powers or faculties, in the Aristotelian sense, but subsisting 


apart from a substance. Peirce certainly never claimed in any 
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explicit fashion that his possibilities for action inhered in a 


substance as did Aristotle his power." Occasionally Peirce, in 
a very undeveloped way, claims that physical objects possess 
matter or a material principle, and that the possibilities are in 
this material principle." Scotus’ claim of one formality being 
embraced by another, and this in turn in a third, and this third 
in still another until one arrives at the res which includes them 
all is certainly not a Peircean theme. Peirce’s bundle of habits 
are united, no doubt. The only notion of inherence he seems to 
have is that just mentioned of possibilities in matter. Never- 
theless, both metaphysicians claim their constituents are quid- 
ditative and that each constituent is distinct from the other 
constituents. Peirce’s addition of habit marks him off from 
Scotus, but fundamentally each man is an essentialist. 

Third, there is agreement in regard to individuation. In the 
metaphysics of neither does the principle of individuation in- 
trinsically modify the positive essential constitutive entity. The 
presence of haecceitas in a res may be said to allow one to 
declare it to be a singular. It does not, however, individuate the 
nature. This latter remains de se communis. Peirce, too, insists 
on the reality of real generals,’* which are his possibilities con- 
sidered from the point of view of individuation. The possibili- 
ties remain de se general in the individual. 

There is disagreement over what the principle of individu- 
ation is. Scotus maintained that it is neither matter, nor 


quantity but another entity, haeccettas.” 


While Peirce weakly 
claimed the presence of a material principle, he never claimed it 
as the individuating principle. “ It must therefore be by means 


of relations that the individuals are distinguishable from one 


™ De Anima, 413a-41l5a. 

"10. P., 1.527. Cf. 6.206. 

70. P., 5.431, 6. 60, 6.99, 6. 185 ff., 6. 485. 

™ Rep. Par., II, d. 12, q. 5 (XXIII, 25 ff.). Cf. Op. Ovon., II, d. 3, q. 6 
(XII, 127 ff.) ; Super Lib. Meta, VII, q 13, nn. 13 ff. (VII, 412 ff.). 
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another.” * This statement illustrates the way in which Peirce 
handles the problem of individuation. For him the problem of 
individuation is really a psychological problem, that is, how does 
one distinguish one individual from another. The metaphysical 
aspect of this answer is not pursued. Peirce spoke often enough 
about relations,”® like space and time, but not in respect to 
individuating the real general. The reason for this is deduced 
easily enough. The real general remains general and is not 
individuated. Hence, strictly, there is no principle of indi- 
viduation. Since we do distinguish one thing from another as 
individuals, there is need to discuss how we do this. 

Inasmuch as Peirce claims “ the bundle of habits ” doctrine 
and Scotus maintains the multiplicity of formalities in a res, 
can it be said that Peirce is a Scotist? There does not seem to 
be any question that in the history of philosophy no philosopher 
has ever totally reproduced the doctrine of a predecessor. There 
were many who came close, but one cannot fight history. Peirce 
is an instance of this. He came close to the metaphysical 
doctrine of Scotus, but he was not Scotus. He made his own 


contributions. Perhaps it might be well simply to agree with 


Peirce in his own description of his relationship to Scotus and 


represent him as a Scotistic realist transformed in the light of 
modern science. 


Bowling Green State University, 
Bowling Green, Ohio. 


0. P., 6. 188. 

® See, CO. P., 6.176, 3.613. In 6.82, Peirce explicitly mentions space and 
time as being important relations whereby one individual can be dis- 
tinguished from another, i.e., since one thing is in one place and another 
in another place we are able to make the distinction. 


The Demiurge and 
the Good in Plato 


by Kevin F. Doherty, S.J. 


with him enthroned 
Sat sable-vested Night, eldest of things, 
The consort of his reign; and by them stood 
Oreus and Ades, and the dreaded name 
Of Demogorgon. (Paradise Lost, Book II) 


bh THE tradition of Lucan and Statius, Boccaccio, Ariosto 
and Spenser, Milton conjured up the dreaded name of 
Demogorgon as a primordial demonic power to stand beside the 
throne of Chaos and Night. Plato would no doubt have had 
some difficulty in discerning the distant kinship between this 
infernal being and his own Demiurge, the World-Maker of the 
Timaeus, yet the kinship existed through centuries of alchemic 
poetry. While it is only natural that the alembic of these poets’ 
imagination should transform the original Demiurge into a 
new creation, it is regrettable that philosophic critics should at 
times interpret the Platonic World-Maker in half poetic fashion. 
Grote compared the Demiurge to the precosmic Prometheus 
elevated to primacy among the gods.* For Festugiére, it is a 
mythic deus ex machina, evoked to reduce the pre-existing chaos 
to cosmic form, a mere “ mythic double,” of the World Soul.* 


For Frutiger, it is “ genetico-symbolic ” but only in the con- 


* For others, following Aris- 


ceptual, not the ontological, order. 

1 Cf. G. Highet, The Classical Tradition (New York, 1957) p. 678, n. 51. 

* Plato and the Other Companions of Socrates (London, 1875) III, 248- 
250. 

* Contemplation et vie contemplative selon Platon (Paris, 1950) p. 476; 
La révélation d’Hermes trismegiste II: Le Dieu cosmique (Paris, 1949) 
p. 104. 

* Les mythes de Platon (Paris, 1930) p. 190. 
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totle, the Demiurge plays no organic role in Plato’s thought.’ 


We will see, however, that the Demiurge as Plato’s efficient 
cause is far more than literary symbol.° Rather it represents 
the natural development of Platonic thought in uniting efficient- 
ly the formal aspect of the Ideas, the final aspect of the Good, 
and the material aspect of the world of becoming. Moreover, it 
shares with the Idea of the Good, as a minority of critics have 
noted,’ several central characteristics of Plato’s God. 

The poetic temper of critics has at times caused needless 
confusion by failing to distinguish the various semantic levels 
of such a functional term as mythos in its appropriate Platonic 
content. In the Timaeus we must sharply define two types of 
myth, the racial-political myth of Atlantis, and the cosmological 
one of the Demiurge which is itself of twofold character, that 
of the material world of becoming and the immaterial world of 
being. Now it is a basic thesis of Platonic epistemology that 
the realm of the immaterial engenders certitude just as the 
realm of matter can engender only likelihood. In summary of 


his attitude toward the Demiurge and the visible cosmos, the 


® While Aristotle critizes Plato for lacking an efficient cause, he curiously 
seems to neglect the Demiurge of the Timaeus. Yet it is significant, though 
often overlooked, that the Stagirite not only made Plato’s separate Ideas 
conceptually immanent in the human world but also made his transcendent 
Demiurge immanent in nature. Thus (De Part. An. 5. 65499) he speaks of 
“Nature in its demiurgic action.” It is quite likely that the celebrated 
phrase, “God and Nature do nothing in vain” (De Coelo 4, 271833) does 
not denote two separte efficient agents, but only one. Since the Prime 
Mover cannot be efficient, Nature itself is Aristotle’s efficient god. 

*In Greek literature the term Demiurge (literally, “worker of the 
people,”) is as old as Homer (Od. 17.383; 19.135) and in general usage 
meant an efficient agent: a skilled craftsman, a medical practitioner, or 
magistrate. Plato inherited the word which he used through all his works 
in variant forms to denote especially the work of artisans, usually with 
exemplary causality included. 

*Cf. M. LaGrange, “ Plato Théologien,” Revue Thomiste, IX (1926) 56; 
A. Brémond, “ De l’Ame et de Dieu dans la philosophie de Platon,” Archives 
de Philosophie, II (1924) 56; A. Pacheco, Plato’s Conception of Love 
(Notre Dame, 1942) p. 76. K. Doherty, “God and the Good in Plato,” 
Tue New ScuHoLasticismM, XXX (1956) 441-460. 
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Pythagorean astronomer, Timaeus, explicitly asserts this thesis.* 
Hence the language used of immaterial reality, whether the 


archetypal Ideas or the Demiurge, the best of causes, eternal and 


9 “ 


unmoving,” is stated as being “ immune from cross-questioning 


and irrefutable.” *° 


But the phenomenology of the cosmic 
coming-into-being, as a material copy of an immaterial arche- 
type, is asserted to be only likely or probable: from a likeness 
only likelihood can arise.** Thus Skemp finds the myth of the 
Demiurge “a vos which is potentially Adyos since it concerns 
the é6vrws dvra,” ** the realm of the immaterial. Plato took his 


Demiurge seriously. 


I. Tue Evotutrionary DemiurGE 


One of Skemp’s main contributions consists in recognizing 
the role of the Demiurge as the principle of motion, the dynamic 
efficient cause of the Platonic cosmos, the answer to the “ search 
for a cause” of the young Socrates described in the Phaedo, a 
search which “had occupied Plato himself to the end of his 
days.” ** Thus, far from being an ad hoc literary tool, the 
deus ex machina that Plato employs to ring down a curtain of 


his cosmic drama, the Demiurge appears in this context as the 


logical and natural evolution of Platonic thought.** For proof 


* Tim., 29c2. All citations from Plato are from J. Burnet, Platonis Opera 
(Oxford, 1902). 

*The Demiurge, supreme power over the eternal gods, (37c6) is thus 
regarded under the principle that the eternal has no beginning (27b6). 

2° 29b2-8. Cf. A. Stewart, The Myths of Plato (London, 1909) marks 
out four types of myth: the anthropological, the zoological, eschato- 
logical, and aetiological which subsumes the myth of the Demiurge. 

11 29cl. 

** J. B. Skemp, The Theory of Motion in Plato’s Later Dialogues (Cam- 
bridge, Eng., 1942) p. 110, convincingly exonerates Plato of Aristotle’s 
charge of lacking an efficient cause of motion. 

18 Thid., p. 115. 

** The evolutionary character of the Demiurge and his partial identifi- 
cation with the Good as proposed here has been strikingly sketched by P. 
Grenet, Les origines de l’analogie philosophique dans les dialogues de Platon 
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of this witness the fact that the term Demiurge as a title of 
an agent godhead appears in several dialogues prior to the 
Timaeus. In the Republic first appears the “ artificer of the 
senses” and the “ artificer of the heavens.” ** In the Sophist 
we read: “ Must we not think that the coming into being of 
these things is the proper act of a demiurgic god and of none 


®* In the Statesman we also discover: “ The world is 


else?” * 
guided at one time by an external power that is divine, and 
gains fresh life and immortality from the renewing hand of 


17 


its artificer. In the Philebus the “ cause of mixture” has 
the potency to fashion as the demiurgic principle.** Of these 
passages cited, we should note that in the Sophist the demiurgic 
work of God is marked apart from the activity of irrational 
nature; ** that the God of the Statesman transcends the cosmos, 


9? 20 


his work, that of “ a demiurge and father and his attribute, 


that of changelessness belonging to him as “ the cause of all 
moving being.” * Thus Skemp finds a gradual emergence of 
Plato’s search for an efficient cause of all motion through the 
dialogues culminating in the Timaeus in which the immanent 
causality is the individual soul or the World Soul, but the trans- 
cendent causa causarum in the Demiurge.** Thus also Ross 
castigates the view that the Demiurge in the Timaeus is a 
“mere mythical excrescence, a mere doublet of the world-soul,” 


since “ Plato would have had no motive for introducing both 


an immanent world-soul and a transcendent divine Craftsman 


(Paris, 1949) pp. 84-89. Grenet claims that Plato analogously purifies 
empiric qualities for a metempiric subject and then constructs an analogous 
notion of intellect by identifying his metaphysical hypotheses. Citing and 
elaborating the texts cited above, Grenet asserts “L’identification de 
intelligence avec le Bien se fait progressivement dans les Dialogues,” 
(284) most evidently in the Timaeus. 

18 Resp., 507c6, 530a6. 1° 265c. 

16 Soph., 265¢3-5. 2° 273b. 

Pol., 270a3-5. #1 269e. 

18 27a. *? Skemp, op. cit., p. 108. 
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unless he had thought them both necessary to his account of the 
world as we know it.” * 

The precise role of the World Soul in the Timaeus we can 
briefly define in A. E. Taylor’s terms as symbolizing: “ the 
ubiquity of law and rational purpose at all times and in all 
places,” an assertion of cosmic Providence and the supremacy 
of Nous over Hulé in opposition to some phases of pre-Socratic 
thought. Plato conceives the World Soul as an entity quite 


*4 In view, then, 


distinct from, and inferior, to the Demiurge. 
of this preface defining the gradual evolution of the Demiurge 
in Platonic thought, we will proceed to determine this contro- 
versial relation with the Good of the Republic. 

It is the characteristic of the Good to be the ultimate source 
of order and beauty in both the invisible and the visible worlds.” 
But unlike the pre-Socratics and Aristotle, Plato remained 
anthropocentric in his metaphysics. It is a fact clearly seen 
in that the Good becomes the supreme object of knowledge, of 


26 


mathema, for man.** While man may behold the Good only 
in intuitive contemplation in the final stage of the learning 
process,’ he may find a propaedeutic to this ultimate knowledge 
in meditating on the visible cosmos,”* the very offspring and 
image of the Good.** Hence the cosmos in the Republic is seen 
in two aspects: in a child-father relation to the Good, and an 
artifact-artisan relation, for the world as paradeigma becomes 
the product of an “ artist or some other Demurige.” *° The true 
astronomer who sees beyond the visible ** (Timaeus, for ex- 


ample), in contemplating the motion of the stars will be led to 


admire the magnificent craftsmanship produced by the Demiurge 


23 Plato’s Theory of Ideas (Oxford, 1951) p. 127. 

** 4 Commentary on Plato’s Timaeus (Oxford, 1928) pp. 174-175. 
*5 Resp., 530c4-5. 

519c9. 2° 508b12-13. 

517b8-c. 8° §29e. 

28 529d7-8. 530a3. 
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of the visible world (7@ rod ovpavod Snuovpy@).** He will 
never rest satisfied with their symmetry or their motion, but 
he will ever seek to find their paradigmatic truth.** Thus 
astronomy, like mathematics and geometry, becomes a valid part 
of the Platonic paideia, “the elevation of what is noblest in 


the soul to the vision of what is best in existence.” 
than that, and central to our discussion, is the logical corollary 
that the Demiurge is not a being distinct from the Good, not 
an inferior subagent, but rather an epiphany of the Good in 


its relation to the visible cosmos. 


II. Common ArrrisuTes oF THE Goop AND THE DEMIURGE 


A comparison of the attributes of the Good and the Demiurge 


of the Timaeus serves to confirm this view. 


A. In common they have an effusive goodness as a positive 
trait and the absence of phthonos, envy, as a negative one. The 
introductory treatment of God in the Republic dealt severe 
criticism ** to the popular anthropomorphic concept of the 
Divine Being. This was at times seen as the cause of moral 
evil or, as in Aeschylus and Sophocles, the God of vengeance 
whereby ate humbled the hubris of men; it was a concept of God 
that seemed to focus on phthonos, envy for the achievements of 
men and a grudging hand toward the dispensation of divine 


riches. All this Plato excoriates as unworthy of the Divine 


3eing who is not only morally good in not being the cause of 


*2 530a5-6. These last two texts which associate Demiurgiec action with 
the Good are all the more remarkable in that they are drawn, not from 
the Timaeus, but from the Republic; it is somewhat strange that Platonic 
scholars have neglected their significance. L. Robin, Les rapports de l’étre 
et de la connaissance d’aprés Platon, 2nd ed., (Paris, 1957) p. 151, makes 
the striking statement: “Le Bien est le demiurge du monde intelligible,” 
still sees no kinship of the Good to the Demiurge of the Timaeus (155) and 
overlooks these two critical texts. 

530b2-3. §32c5-6. *5 390b-392. 
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moral evil,** but also metaphysically good in radiating existence 


and intelligibility to the visible world whose sun is its visible 
analogue.*’ 

Now the Timaeus also continued this purgative measure. Its 
dramatic setting opens up only a few days later than that of the 
Republic (though it was written some thirty years later), its 
dialogue is a continuation of the Republic, and its purpose is 
still paedeutic for the citizenry of the Athenian state.** Thus 


the Demiurge 


was good, but in the good no envy toward anything can ever dwell; free 
of this, he desired that all things should become as like to him as 
possible. God desired that all things should become good, nothing evil 
as far as possible.*® 


Plato describes in this passage both metaphysical and moral 
goodness, the first expressed in the unselfish effusiveness of the 
Demiurge, free from any acquisitive desire, concerned only with 


making others similar to himself; the second reiterated more 


8° 379-383d; esp., 379c6-7. 

‘7 A striking parallel is drawn between the Demiurgic act and that of 
the Good by V. Goldschmidt, La religion de Platon (Paris, 1949) p. 54. 
While the sun in the Republic is the visible image of the Good, in the 
Timaeus “the sun was created by the Demiurge to serve for the measure- 
ment of time and aid in reproducing, in the world of Becoming, the moving 
image of eternity” (38c). Nevertheless, Goldschmidt ontologizes the 
Demiurge as a distinct divinity inferior to the Good: “The demiurgic 
bounty is essentially the bounty, already derived, of the Intelligence pro- 
ceeding from the Good, but which, in its encounter with Matter, prolongs 
the diffusion of the Good” (p. 56). It would be a more logical conclusion 
to infer their partial identity, i.e., the Demiurge as the efficient aspect of 
the Good in relation to the visible world. Titles of divinity may be only 
inadequate aspects of one reality seen in multiple relations. Thus, like 
Jaeger, Goldschmidt holds that Plato did not explicitly identify the Good 
as God only because of “ pudeur métaphysique,” that shunned dogmatism 
and used caution to avoid the anthropomorphism of traditional religion 
{p. 61). 

*27b8. Not only the speech of Socrates but also that of Timaeus and of 
Critias should produce men “ superior in their paideia.” 
29-30. Cf. n. 31. 
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explicitly later when the Demiurge exonerates himself from any 
responsibility for moral evil.*° 


B. Personality seems predicated of both. In the Republic 


* Thus 


Plato had designated the Good as the happiest being.* 
far we have treated the Good also as father of the cosmos. Now 
Plato asserts that the Demiurge is also qwounrjs Kai warnp, a 
maker and father of the cosmos, exercising acts of both intellect 
and will, phronesis and boulesis, the former in contemplating 
the archetypes, the latter in desiring to assimilate the cosmos 
to himself.** Both have likewise been seen in an artisan-artifact 
relation to the world. The Demiurge even derives aesthetic 
delight from his contemplation of the cosmos.** Not only do 
both the Good and the Demiurge possess the attribute of father 
and maker, but also they share the title of ruler over their 
inferior domains. The characteristic act of the Demiurge is 


an ordering and guiding activity, xoopetv, that of the Good is 


Baowrevew (509d), a synonym, xvBepvav, Homer used to apply 


to Zeus. Thus as Jeager comments: 


According to Greek ideas, Plato by making the Idea of the Good, 


monarch of the intelligible world, like the sun in the world of sight, 


42¢2-3. 

“1 526 3-3. The Good is the final cause of all the cosmos but especially of 
the human soul. The neuter (7d eddaiuovéoraroy) should not mislead us 
because Plato is well aware that the cause must possess eminently what 
it communicates. In the Timaeus the Good is free from envy because he 
desires to make all things like himself in sharing its goodness. In the 
Republic, because the just man is the friend of the gods (352b1), therefore 
(354) “he is blessed and happy.” Irrational creatures seek the Good by 
their very nature and instinct; rational creatures seek God, their Good, 
by friendship with and likeness to divinity through the virtue of justice 
(Plato uses the plural “ 
«2 Tim., 28c2. 

28¢4-29e4. 


44 37c7. Seeing his offspring, “he rejoiced.” This fits in well with the 


gods” as a concession to popular theology). 


picture of the Good. An act of the will need not entail any imperfection as 
kivnows, if it is an actus perfecti. 
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gives it the same divinity as the God of other thinkers, even though he 
does not actually call it God.** 


Jaeger does not doubt the personality of the Good but finds in 


Plato a desire to avoid the anthropomorphism of traditional 
religion, and insists that the Idea of the Good is not an idea in 
our sense of the term but is personally good and the source of 


happiness.**® Recognizing the Good of the Republic as Plato’s 


Supreme God, Robin also admits the personal character of both 
the Demiurge and the Good, the former obviously, the latter as 


*4a Paideia, (New York, 1943) II, 285. 

‘b> Others equate the Good with (Philebus, 27b), “the Demiurge of all 
these beings,” i.e., things subject to composition and becoming. Thus J. 
Chevalier, La notion du nécéssaire chez Aristotle et chez ses prédecesseurs 
(Paris, 1915) p. 9. Plato searching for the cause of krasis is led to the 
threshold of the Good (Phil., 64c). The Good cannot be hunted with one 
idea, but perhaps with three, beauty, symmetry and truth (64e-65a) ; thus 
the Good is more dynamic than ideational (4 rov dya@ov divauis; the Good 
is the “ principe actif et producteur qui ordonne toutes choses ” (Chevalier, 
p- 98). 

Another text (Phil., 30d) that seems to echo the Sac:\evew of the Resp. 
is the vots BacAcxés, that rules over the visible world, identified with the 
Demiurge by R. Hackforth, Plato’s Examination of Pleasure. A Translation 
of the Philebus with Introduction and Commentary (Cambridge, Eng., 
1945) p. 36. This text may possibly be a link between the Demiurge and 
the Good; a similar text, even more controverted is Phil., 27c, where 
Socrates admits that his own intellect is certainly not the Good, but the 
truly divine intellect is. Here seems an explicit assertion of an equation 
between the Divine Mind and the Good, not relative to man alone, but 
absolute. So agrees La Grange, p. 197 (cf. n. 7) and Brémond, p. 55 (cf. 
n. 7) who also underlines this text to prove that the divine is not inferior 
to the Ideas, though the human intellect is. But J. Van Camp and P. 
Canart, Le sens du mot Oeios chez Platon (Louvain, 1956) pp. 237-238 
interpret Phil., 22c merely as expressing a familiar antimony between 6eios- 
dv@pwrivos, in which the former word expresses the “vie de l’esprit,” the 
“superior, true, and ‘divine’ plan and the 
inferior, illusory, and ‘human’ plan.” Even granting the essential con- 
tention of the book, that deios is rarely used by Plato to indicate divinity 
(@eés), still this seems one passage in which it does, since in Phil., 33b 
Plato declares that the life of thinking and reflecting, described as 6e:éraros, 
surely belongs to rods deols. Van Camp and Canart admit as much in 
saying: “. .. we do not exclude a possible bond with the etymological 
religious sense, on condition of transposing the popular concepts of the 
divine to the philosophic.” 


eternal opposition between the 
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the measure of all things. “If the Good is the same as God 
. .., then no wonder Plato attributed to this plenitude of being, 


life, soul and intellect, that is, the highest personality.” “° 


C. The charge of anthropomorphism, however, against both 


the Good and the Demiurge Plato studiously avoids. In the 
Republic he had underscored that his God did not suffer any 
metamorphosis, as in the popular conception, but remained true, 
unchanging, undeceiving.** What is true of the moral order is 
also true of the metaphysical; it is a Platonic axiom that the 
realm of the immaterial is also immutable. More striking still 
is Plato’s description of the demiurgic act in the Timaeus: 


“While he reduced all these things to order, he continued to 


99 47 


remain in his own proper mode of being. This translation 


stresses the imperfect as a continual process, not a resumptive 


**L. Robin, Platon (Paris, 1935) p. 251. Robin further cites the 
Theaetus, 176b-c for the personal attributes of God, transcendent moral 
perfection. But Plato does not attribute soul to the Good in any way. 

Robin subordinates the Demiurge to the Good: “... what the Demiurge 
is in view of the sensible world, but with this difference that while the 
Good is a final and universal principle, the Demiurge is a subordinate one 
that only has power over degraded reality.” p. 250. But Robin seems to 
ignore the fact that the power of the Good extends to all reality not the 
intelligible only (Resp., 509b-c) since the celebrated sun-image is its 
analogue (509a2) sharing the nature of the Good in its diffusiveness. 
Now if the Demiurge duplicates or rather particularizes one aspect of the 
activity of the Good in its relation to the sensible world, it should not be 
considered an ontologically distinct entity. Hntia non sunt multiplicanda 
sine necessitate. (It is idle to argue, as Robin does [p. 249] that, since 
the fabrication of the visible world is the raison d’étre of the Demiurge, he 
is merely an inferior ad hoc divinity; the visible world is the initial datum 
of philosophy.) Robin also misses the gradual evolution of the Demiurge 
as a supreme efficient cause through Plato’s later dialogues. But Robin 
rightly recognizes the Good as endowed with personality in Plato (p. 251). 

A note is in order here against those like Festugiére, who see no trans- 
cendence in the Demiurge on the basis of two texts, Tim., 30b and Phil., 30c, 
in both of which Plato is often claimed to say: there is no Mind without 
Soul. But in Tim., 30b there is a qualifying genitive: “of things by nature 
visible,” and in both texts the verb is not elva: but yiyvec@a:. Of course any 
Nous subject to genesis must be in Psyche; but the Demiurge is not thus 
subject. 

Resp., 3828-9. 4204-5, 
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one, in keeping with the unchanging nature of the Platonic 
immaterial.** 

From a scholastic point of view it is remarkable that Plato 
here (Resp., 42e) seems to have expressed terminologically, 
though without full awareness, the basis of a perfect efficient 
act. Such an act is formally immanent in its perfection and 
essence, but virtually transient in its effect, that is, producing an 
exterior effect without interior change; such an act accurately 
describes the divine act of creation, immanently identical with 
the divine essence, but transiently producing the creation of the 
universe. It is an act impossible on Aristotelian terms, since 
both the divine immanent act must begin and end in the agent 
(and therefore in the creative act produce a species of panthe- 
ism), and the divine transient act must end outside the agent 
(and therefore in the creative act produce a species of emana- 
tionism). Moreover, the transient act always denotes an agent 
that is imperfect in so far as he strives to achieve or obtain some- 
thing as yet unpossessed. But it is my conviction that this 


expression is an insight beyond Plato’s own metaphysical com- 


mitments, in that the demiurgic act is essentially a shaping 


from some mode of pre-existent, amorphous matter.** The 


**On this point the charge raised by K. Popper, The Open Society and 
Its Enemies (London, 1945) pp. 37-38, that “ Plato teaches that change is 
evil, and that rest is divine,’ receives a fine-drawn distinction from R. 
Levinson, In Defense of Plato (Cambridge, Mass., 1953), App. XV, pp. 630- 
631. In Resp., 380 Plato denies to his supreme God any traditional meta- 
morphosis on the ground that what is superlative can only change for the 
worse. “ But this principle . . . does not mean that change per se is evil. 
And neither does it recommend ‘rest,’ in the sense of inactivity. For 
the Demiurge in the Timaeus, having fashioned the World-All out of his 
desire that all things should be good, ‘ was abiding as was his wont in his 
own nature’” (42e). This is to say, God acts, and his acts are good, yet 
God is in his nature unchanged. Physical change and intellectual activity 
are only analogous, and the latter in itself does not necessarily denote 
any imperfection. Levinson proffers a necessary corrective to the wide- 
spread but ill-understood Platonic dichotomy between genesis and ousia, 
the world of becoming and the world of being. 

‘** Transmitting the age-old controversy on this point, I would only note 
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° Yet in this context it is 


Demiurge brings the cosmos being.” 
striking to note that Plato described the Good intuitively as the 


author of the very existence of things known as well as of their 
essence." Equally noteworthy is the text in the 
defining the unique nature of the “ eternal essence ” that exists 
without past or future; if the Demiurge, as eternal and im- 


mutable, is identical with this essence, then in words reminiscent 


that logically if the Demiurge cannot create ex nihilo, he must fashion 
ex aliquo. Plato’s contribution seems to consist in going beyond the Ionian 
physicists and the Empedoclean elements to a concept of what Aristotle 
would call prime matter and what Plato called r:@qjvm (49a7), the nurse, or 
(ibid.), the receptacle, or xwpa ... unrnp (52dZ), space or the 
matrix. In this metaphor two principles, are evident: the matrix will be 
the place in which (ev @ 49e7), and from which (é abrav 53a7) the visible 
world is made. In the void are some sort of traces [xvn, 52b2) or arche- 
types (52c) of the four ideal elements as yet unreduced to order (53a2-4, 
rerrepa yévn ... dvoudrara). But these are the proximate sources from 
which the Demiurge will fashion the cosmos by transforming them first 
into the basic earth, fire, air and water (53b-56c). Plato errs, so I surmise, 
not in the concept of xwpa, which seems only a passive potency to receive, 
but in the fyvn which seems a proximate materia sui generis, neither first 
nor second matter apparently, subsumable under no metaphysics. It is a 
testimony to the moral impossibility of the Greek mind to grasp the 
concept of pure creation, the strict omnipotence of God, or the positive as 
well as negative aspects of infinity. Perhaps Nous of Anaxagoras, the 
unmixed, separate, efficient cause, inspired his Demiurge. But the Greek 
mind could not gasp or reconcile a Nous that was also infinite, unlimited 
in being and power, since perfection for the Greek always meant form, and 
form meant limitation. Hence the Demiurge communicates \oyos and pérpor 
to a state of somehow pre-existent being that was without measure, form, 
or order (53a9). 

°° De Opificio Mundi, 26.81. Cf. H. Wolfson, Philo, (Cambridge, Mass., 
1947) I, 300 for a contrast drawn between the Timaeus, and Genesis. For a 
critical appraisal of Reitzenstein’s thesis that the Timaeus’ cosmogony 
reveals Iranian influence, cf. W. Koster, Le Mythe de Platon, de Zarathous- 
tra et des Chaldeens—Mnemosyne suppl. 3 (Lugdoni Batavorum, 1951) 
pp. 48-54. Koster in general distinguishes two types of Eastern influence 
in Platonic thought, the first, a gradual and imperceptible cultural infiltra- 
tion, the second, a definite and localized influence on an individual. The 
first manner of Eastern influence on Platonic thought Koster will readily 
grant, but the second positively deny (pp. 82-83). 

* Reap., 509b7-8; Chevalier, op. cit., p. 242, notes this as the closest 
pagan approximation to the concept of creation. 
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of Exodus: “the act of existence alone is truly proper to this 
being.” 

D. Finally, in the Republic, the Timaeus, and the Laws 
Plato’s God manifests Providence, both cosmic and personal.” 


Again, the Demiurge is “the best of causes,” * the vision of 


the Good is that of the best among existent beings.*° Yet the 


Demiurge is difficult to discover, almost impossible to reveal 
to another.*® ™n like manner the Good is the last being of all 


attained in contemplation by the philosophic mind, and then 


57 


only in a dim manner.” The reason for this, in perhaps the 


most celebrated phrase in Plato, is that the Good is beyond 


ovcia in dignity and power. It is not the place here to discuss 


52 Tim., 37e7-38; cf. Hwod., 3: 14. 

58 Resp., 500d; Tim., 28c; De leg., 875c. 

54 Tim., 29a6-7. 

55 Resp., 532c5-6. 

5° Tim., 28c4-6. 

5? Resp., 517b8-c. Jowett and Shorey miss Plato’s paranomasia by trans- 
lating Glaucon’s exclamation, daimonias hyperboles (509cl) as “ what a 
devil of an hyperbole! ” or “hyperbole can no further go.” The context 
describing the supereminence of the Good contains three “ hypers” in an 


“ 


what heavenly transcendence!” may be a more 
accurate translation. (Philo uses the verb form to describe Yahweh’s 
transcendence. ) 

58 Resp., 509b8. Some recent critics have maintained that the Good, far 
from being the supreme reality in the Platonic world of being, is rather 
only the collective attribute of the Ideas, though it is no Idea itself. Thus 
H. Joseph, Knowledge and the Good in Plato’s Republic (Oxford, 1948) 
pp. 22-24. Yet Joseph also discerns that from another point of view the 
goodness of the Ideas excels supereminently “everything contained in our 
description of what is good,” and he appeals to “the scholastic doctrine 
that God is not good but goodness.” Surely this is pointing to more than 
a mere collective attribute, to a supreme entity in which (or whom) the 
Ideas participate for their goodness. Corresponding to the supreme level of 
existence, the Idea of the Good has a supreme degree of intelligibility, 
.. . (Resp., 508e). 


ontological sense. Hence 


The truth in Joseph’s position is perhaps expressed, though without any 
allusion, in H. Gauss, Philosophischer Handkommentar zu den Dialogen 
Platos, 2 Teil, 2 Halfte: Die Dialogue der literarischen Meisterschaft: 
Phado, Symposium, Staat und Phadrus (Bern, 1958) pp. 200-201: “The 
‘Good’ is pure ‘ Perfection,’ and every Idea, in so far as it exists and re- 
mains as what it was, is only perfect in suo genere. Each particular Idea 
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the Neoplatonic overtones of these last passages; suffice it to 
say that Plato sowed the seeds of negative and supereminent 
theology in such isolated insights that were so fertile in later 
centuries. 

To bury the ghost of polytheism in Plato, one may say as 
almost certain that Plato recognized a hierarchy of inferior gods 
subservient to a Supreme God, just as he recognized star-god 
demiurges beneath the one supreme Demiurge of the T'tmaeus ; 
that, moreover, he looked on the Olympians as merely a cultural 
heritage, innocuous if purified of the amoral fictions of the poets, 
but on all accounts without any probable proof of their existence, 
as Greek rationalism had shown.” 


ConcLUsION 


In the light of this evolutionary view of the Demiurge 
through the Platonic dialogues and of his metaphysical traits 
shared with the Good, it seems a safe conclusion that Plato 
regarded his Demiurge seriously as his own contribution to a 


purified theology, the efficient aspect of the final Good, its 


epiphany in relation to the visible cosmos. Verdenius in part 


confirms this conclusion (reached independently of his research) 


“ 


in asserting that the Demiurge is “an inferior manifestation 


(Erscheinungsform) of the highest Good . . . manifested on 
the level of world-fashioning as unrestricted desire for order.” 


owes its identity to itself, its true being to the ‘Good’ or ‘ Perfection,’ in 
which it participates in its own proper manner.... We can then no longer 
expressly speak of the ‘Idea’ of the ‘Good,’ because we would thus only 
refer to one particular Idea among others.” 

5° Tim., 40e1. 

°° Platons Gottesbegriff,” La notion du divin depuis Homére jusqu’a 
Platon (Foundation Hardt pour l’étude de l’antiquité classique) (Geneva, 
1952) I, 250. V. seems to err, however in denying personality to the 
Demiurge on the grounds of blind compulsion to work. Rather Aristotle’s 
Prime Mover is far more impersonal in that boulesis, or volitional desire 
for the best is a “feature of the divine life . . . characteristic not of 
Aristotle’s system at all but of Plato’s.” W. Ross, F. Fobes, Theophrastus’ 
Metaphysics (Oxford, 1929) p. 48. 
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Perhaps, in the final analysis, the relation between Demiurge 


and Good in Plato is that expressed by Diés. Both the Supreme 
Nous and the Supreme Intelligible constitute Plato’s God, but 
the later possesses primacy over the former: “it is because 
the object is supremely divine that the supreme subject is 
God.” ® It is this view that Aristotle adopts when (Meta., XII, 
7) he declares that pure act is primarily the supreme intelligible 
rather than the supreme act of intellect. But we must note that 
for Plato the term Demiurge does not denote of itself a separate 
intermediary as in later Neoplatonism; it is only because the 
Demiurge “ creates ” instrumental demiurges that has given rise 
to this connotation. Rather both Demiurge as Supreme Intellect 
and the Good as the Supreme Intelligible are two aspects of the 
one Platonic God, though the Demiurgic role of ordering the 
world of matter has made him appear a lower epiphany of the 


Good that reigns primarily over the world of Ideas. 


Boston College, 
Chestnut Hill, Mass. 


* Autour de Platon (Paris, 1927) 11, 561. 


DISCUSSION: 


More on St. Thomas’ Exposition 
of Aristotle 


by Thomas R. Heath, O. P. 


HAVE read with interest Dr. Walter H. Turner’s “ Rejoinder ” 
I in THe New Scuo.asticism (April, 1961) to my article on St. 
Thomas’ exposition of Aristotle’s Metaphysics (October, 1960). I should 
like to thank the author for his friendly tone. He disagrees with me 
without being disagreeable, and that is precisely the tone I should like 
to establish in the following few remarks. 

The two main conclusions of my paper were: 1) The Commentary 
of St. Thomas on the Aristotelian Metaphysics is a genuine Thomistic 
document. 2) When we find in the Summa a development of the 
doctrine in the Commentary we can attribute this to the fact that St. 
Thomas wants to keep the work of faith and reason distinct. 

Turner commends me for my work with the texts in question but 
chides me for not citing the historical research done on the question. 
He then supplies some historical background and shows that I belong 
with Rolfes and Schutz. I hope I also belong with Cajetan and John 
of St. Thomas and many other Thomists who through the years have 
cited the Aristotelian commentaries of St. Thomas as containing genuine 
Thomistie doctrine. I hope I also belong with Ramirez and Maritain 
and Pieper and many other moderns who, while they disagree on many 
things about St. Thomas, do not hesitate to quote him from his 
commentaries. These would hardly agree with Turner when he says 
that we cannot now “ distinguish in St. Thomas’s commentaries on the 
Aristotelian corpus what St. Thomas thought from what St. Thomas 
thought Aristotle thought from what Aristotle himself did think.” That 
is carrying this thing too far, in my estimation. 

Turner also chides me for doing “a disservice by assuming that the 
introductions are part and parcel of the commentaries and have 
precisely the same value as the commentaries in establishing the thought 
of St. Thomas.” While I did not claim that they have precisely the 
same value, I did say that the proemium to the Metaphysics “ is 
certainly an indication of what the reader will find in that book.” I 
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do not see where this is wrong. Surely St. Thomas had the Aristotelian 
Metaphysics in mind when he wrote an introduction to it. 

Finally, if I say that I believe the Commentary to be thus and so, 
and cite some texts which seem to support my point, I do not think an 
adequate answer is given by Turner when he ignores most of my texts 
to tell me what historians are currently saying, in general, about this 
problem. 

My respect for the efforts of another scholar to elucidate a difficult 
problem makes me hesitate to say that Turner’s “ Rejoinder” does 
not pertain to the particular question I raised. I prefer to regard it 
as a supplement to my article which supplies some interesting 
prolegomena without materially affecting the underlying thesis. 


St. Mary’s College, 
Notre Dame, Indiana. 
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Institute. 


Tue Rev. Dr. Wituiam H. O. P., founding director 
of the Albertus Magnus Lyceum, River Forest, Illinois, has 
taught for many years at the Dominican House of Studies in 


River Forest and at the Angelicum in Rome. 


Dr. Rosert P. Goopwin holds his doctorate in philosophy 
from Georgetown University. He previously taught at De Paul 
University and is now teaching at Bowling Green State Uni- 
versity in Ohio. 
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The Secretary’s Notes 


Tue Tuirty-SixtH ANNUAL MEETING 


HE FINAL arrangements for the Thirty-Sixth Annual Meeting 
TT" of the American Catholic Philosophical Association at the Brown 
Hotel, Louisville, April 24 and 25, 1962, are now being made. The 
general theme will be “ Justice.” Speakers at the plenary sessions and 
their topics are: Dr. Vernon J. Bourke, Saint Louis University, “ The 
Foundations of Justice ”; Dr. Brendan Brown, Loyola University of the 
South, “ Justice in the Natural and Civil Law”; Dr. John A. Oesterle, 
University of Notre Dame, “Justice and Society—The State and the 
Individual ”; Dr. William Oliver Martin, University of Rhode Island, 
“Distributive Justice and the Nature of Tolerance.” A speaker 
at the Annual Dinner will be Dr. Charles Malik, former Lebanese 
Ambassador to the United Nations, former President of the United 
Nations, and now a welcome member of the American Catholic Philo- 
sophical Association. There will also be an observance in honor of 
Monsignor Edward A. Pace, co-founder of the Association. Summaries 
of the addresses to be given at the Annual Meeting will be sent out 
in multilith form, with the program, early in 1962. Since they will 
not be published in THe New Scuo.wasticism, this will leave much 
needed space in the January issue at the discretion of the editor. The 
secretary requests that those who will be giving talks at the Annual 
Meeting send him a brief digest of their addresses by January, 1962. 


REGIONAL CONFERENCES 


The New York Metropolitan Roundtable held a meeting on February 
12, 1961 at Fordham University. The Rev. Gerald McCool, S. J., from 
Loyola Seminary at Shrub Oak, New York, led the discussion on 
“Contemporary German Scholasticism.” 

The Spring Meeting of the Detroit-Windsor Regional Conference of 
the American Catholic Philosophical Association was held at the Uni- 
versity of Detroit on Saturday, March 18, 1961. At the meeting the 
following papers were presented: Dr. James P. Reilly, Jr., associate 
professor of philosophy, University of Detroit: “Philosophy and 
Literature, A Contemporary Approach to Philosephy”; Dr. Ralph J. 
Masiello, associate professor of philosophy and chairman of the depart- 
ment of philosophy, Mercy College: “Trends and Counter-trends in 
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Thomistic Metaphysics.” A discussion period followed each of the 
above presentations. 

The Northeastern Pennsylvania Regional Conference of the American 
Catholic Philosophical Association held its first Spring meeting on 
Sunday, March 26, 1961, at 3 P.M., in the Auditorium of McAuley 
Hall, College Misericordia, Dallas, Pennsylvania. The Rt. Rev. James 
T. Clark, S.T.L., of College Misericordia, was chairman of arrange- 
ments. The Rev. Richard T. MeSorley, S.J., of the University of 
Seranton was chairman of the discussion. Dr. Matthew Fairbanks, 
department of philosophy, the University of Scranton, presented a 
thirty minute paper entitled “ Wittgenstein’s Notion of Language 
Game.” 

WorkKsHOPSs IN PHILOSOPHY 


A symposium under the title of “ Philosophy-Physies Conferences on 
the Nature of the Real” was conducted at Marquette University, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, from June 12 through June 15, 1961. The 
symposium was the fourth in a series of biennial summer school 
institutes offered by the department of philosophy at Marquette. This 
year, for the first time, the institute was co-sponsored by the department 
of philosophy and physics. The conferences were under the direction 
of Dr. Edward D. Simmons, department of philosophy, Marquette. 

The first three days of the conferences were devoted to the presenta- 
tion of papers and to general discussion. Each morning a physicist- 
speaker presented a paper, which was followed by a philosopher’s 
commentary, and then group discussion. Each afternoon a paper 
presented by a philosopher-speaker was commented on by a physicist 
and then followed by general discussion. The final day of the confer- 
ences was devoted to panel discussion with a panel comprised of the 
speaker from the first three days. 

Featured participants in the workshop were: the Rev. William 
Dooley, S. J., Marquette University; Dr. Eugene P. Wigner, Princeton 
University; Rev. Robert J. Henle, S.J., St. Louis University; Dr. 
Richard J. Blackwell, John Carroll University; Dr. Max Dresden, 
University of Iowa; Dr. Francis Collingwood, Marquette University; 
Dr. Alfred Landé, Ohio State University; Dr. Paul Weiss, Yale Uni- 
versity; the Rev. George P. Klubertanz, S.J., St. Louis University; 
Dr. Albert Rose, RCA Laboratories; Dr. Richard Connell, Marquette 
University; Dr. Robert J. Maurer, University of Illinois; Dr. Charles 
De Koninck, Laval University; the Rev. James A. Weisheipl, 0. P., 
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Dominican House of Studies, River Forest, Illinois; the Rev. Lawrence 
W. Friedrich, S. J., Marquette University; and the Rev. Linus J. Thro, 
S.J., St. Louis University. 

Other successful workshops were: “Philosophy and the Integration 
of Contemporary Catholic Education,’ at Catholic University of 
America, Washington, D.C.; and “Institute on Philosophy and 
Science,” Georgetown University, Washington, D.C. 


Tue Kentucky PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION 


A symposium of philosophers in the Louisville, Kentucky, area was 
held on May 19th and was attended by more than twenty-five pro- 
fessional philosophers and theologians. The program was well received. 
Sister Mary Catherine Basehart, S. C. N., of Nazareth College, delivered 
a paper on “Some Key Aspects in the Phenomenology of Edmund 
Husserl.” Dr. Michael Slattery of Bellarmine and Msgr. John J. 
Doyle of Marian College debated “The Existential Import of the 
Square Opposition.” 

It was decided at a business meeting subsequent to the academic 
program to form an organization to be known as the Kentucky Philo- 
sophical Association. Dr. Jude P. Dougherty, of Bellarmine College, 
Louisville, Kentucky, was elected its secretary and empowered to 
appoint a committee of two to assist in planning future programs. 
The association will meet twice a year; the site will alternate among 
the participating colleges in the southern Indiana and Kentucky region. 
The next meeting is planned for October. 

It was decided to organize as a unit independent of the ACPA, in 
spite of the fact that three quarters of the membership will be com- 
prised of Catholics, because faculty members from the University of 
Louisville and the University of Kentucky expressed a desire to join. 

The secretary wishes to offer his warmest congratulations to Dr. 
Dougherty for his outstanding leadership in the formation of this 
association. 

OFrriciAL BUSINESS 


The main reason for the delay in the publication of the Annual 
Proceedings is that the Secretary has not received all of the copies of 
the talks given at the Buffalo Meeting. He has finally no choice but to 
go to press without these papers. However, he dees urge speakers at 
the Louisville meeting to give him a copies of their talks at the meeting 
itself. 


Leo A. Foley 


Of MEMBERS 


It is worthy of note that not only have many of our clerical members 
enjoyed significant advances in the American hierarchy, but also that 
many religious members of the Association have been called upon to 
assume major roles in their religious congregations. For several years 
Fr. Christopher O’Toole, C.S.C., former professor of philosophy at 
Notre Dame University, has been Superior General of the Holy Cross 
Fathers. The latest religious to achieve eminence is Fr. Joseph Buckley, 
S.M., author of Man’s Last End and Christian Design for Sex, and 
long an active member of the Association, who has recently been elected 
Superior General of the Marist Fathers. The Secretary wishes to offer 
him warmest and most heartfelt congratulations in the name of all of 
the members of the Association. 


Tue Sr. AuGusTINE LECTURE 

The third annual Saint Augustine Lecture was presented by Villanova 
University on Sunday, March 26th at 3:00 P.M. in Vasey Auditorium. 

Professor John J. O'Meara, Professor at University College, Dublin, 
an outstanding classical scholar, spoke on the subject: “The Signifi- 
eance of Saint Augustine’s ‘ City of God.’” 

Inaugurated in 1959, under the general title of “ Saint Augustine and 
the Augustinian Tradition,’ the lectures are designed to promote a 
wider understanding and appreciation of the life, teachings and in- 
fluence of the great African Doctor. Each lecture is published annually 
by the Macmillan Company of New York. 


A New Work oN ARISTOTLE 


Storia e Metafisica nel Pensiero di Aristotele, a study in the concept 
of “historia” in Aristotle and the use of it in his thought, by Ezio 
Riondato, author of La teoria aristotelica dell’ enunciazione (Padua, 
1957) and many articles on Aristotelian philosophy, is now published 
at $7.50. Orders and checks may be sent to University Seminar on 
the Renaissance, 720 Philosophy Hall, Columbia University, New York 
27, New York. Copies, now available, will be sent directly from 
Antenore, Padua. Libraries may order now and be billed on receipt. 


Leo A. Fotey, S. M. 
National Secretary 
The Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D. C. 


Book Reviews 


The Search for Values. By Russell Coleburt. New York: Sheed 
and Ward, 1960. Pp. 135, with index. $3.00. 


Russell Coleburt of Stonyhurst College first came to the attention 
of American readers with the publication of An Introduction to Western 
Philosophy. In The Search for Values he proposes a general study 
investigating the problem of values in a contemporary setting by asking 
questions such as “ What are the angry young men angry about?” 
and “ What are the grounds for artistic merit? ” Thus he explores art 
values, moral values and religious values against the background of 
their psychological and metaphysical underpinnings. In a final chapter 
Coleburt attempts to link up the idea of faith as a value with the 
yearning for life and sincerity. 

Coleburt’s principal theme is unity, the unity of human personality 
which is achieved in a man of character when reason pervades all his 
activities. The chief obstacle in the way of achieving this unity is “ the 
Split Mind.” Coleburt says that “if this book has a message, it is 
that only by understanding the metaphysical implications of love as 
the supreme act of the person can the split mind . . . be made whole; 
and it is only by such an understanding that a balanced view of human 
values can be reached.” (p. 105) 

The “split mind” exists most radically in the complete cynic for 
whom the only link between knowledge and behavior is self-interest. 
It consists in a cleavage between man’s intuitive and discursive ways 
of thinking: personality itself is divided, the two main faculties for 
arriving at truth being imprisoned in “separate padded cells which 
admit of no communication.” Coleburt says that such a mind is respon- 
sible for the denial of the objectivity of values and their consequent loss 
which leads to psychological sickness. This mind is also the cause of 
the modern tendency to regard aesthetic values as subjective. (p. 55) 
To achieve the unity of personality and to have the standards which 
are necessary for well-balanced human choice the intuitive mind must 
be integrated with the discursive but not in such a manner that they 
always play equal roles. The intuitive element is more prominent in 
the recognition of value as well as in the recognition of natural beauty 
or artistic excellence; the discursive mind, however, is always there 
to check its findings. Philosophers and scientists alike engage in thinking 
that is predominantly discursive; they differ in that the scientist needs 
the intuitive to be great whereas the philosopher needs it even to be 
a good philosopher. (p. 50) 
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Coleburt distinguishes the moral from all other experience. Con- 
science, the awareness of an obligation or at least of a situation where 
some obligation exists, is what makes the difference. (p. 86) Through 
conscience man becomes aware of value and is at the same time drawn 
towards it. Conflicts of conscience and the idea of obligation as a 
restricting force are characteristics of incomplete moral growth. (p. 38) 
It is through conscience, in fact, that the is presents itself in the char- 
acter of an ought. (p. 89) The “ought” statement arises precisely 


because man recognizes the value in human life. Moral experience, 


which makes little sense unless we assume the existence of an absolute 
value that has the right to make an absolute demand, is the commonest 
road to religious experience. In religious experience the intuitive mind 
must take control and discursive reason flounders in its wake. (p. 102) 
Love, and not merely an enlightened form of selfishness, should char- 
acterize both kinds of experience. 

Coleburt’s identification of the “split mind” as the main obstacle 
to a successful search for values shows great perspicacity, and his term 
is a happy one. Integration of the intuitive and discursive elements 
in man is certainly at the core of many problems; the identity and 
autonomy of philosophy would seem to depend upon this integration, 
and it is a matter of history that the philosophy of value arose from 
the split which Kant introduced into the human mind, a split which 
Coleburt describes as both vertical and horizontal. His distinctions 
between science and philosophy, psychology and ethics, artistic values 
and moral values suggest a realistic theory of knowledge which is 
capable of defending the unity of the human mind. That Coleburt 
neither develops this theory of knowledge nor makes clear how the 
unity of mind is to be defended is not to his discredit because of the 
general and introductory character of this book. As a philosopher, 
however, he might have described more fully the intuitive element so 
that his readers might gain a better understanding of the nature of 
the split and the metaphysical implications of love as the supreme act 
of the person, an understanding of which Coleburt says is necessary 
to heal the split mind. 

The book is perhaps best appraised as highly literate conversation 
on a topie of general interest which includes all of the problems 
necessary to the development of a philosophy of value. It is a conver- 
sation in which the ordinary reader may be so impressed with the 
author’s eloquence and self-assurance that he will fail to ask the ques- 
tions necessary for furthering his knowledge of this subject. This 
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reader may still not be quite certain what the angry young men are 
angry about, but he will be convinced that Coleburt has somehow 
answered this question and that it was a very good question to ask. As 
a distillate of the author’s reflection and experience and an informal 
introduction to the problem of values this is an excellent book and 
should be cordially welcomed as a good neo-scholastie entry into the 
philosophy of value. 
Rocco E. Porreco 
Georgetown University, 
Washington, D.C. 


A History of Philosophy, Volume VI Wolff to Kant. By Frederick 
Copleston, S. J. Westminster, Maryland: The Newman Press, 
1960. Pp. ix + 509, with index. $4.40. 


With this volume Fr. Copleston completes a trilogy devoted to the 
philosophy of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. In volume IV, 
Descartes to Leibniz, he treated of the rationalist systems on the con- 
tinent; in volume V, Hobbes to Hume, he discussed the development 
of British empiricism; and now in volume VI, Wolff to Kant, he con- 
siders the French and German Enlightenments, the rise of the phi- 
losophy of history, and the philosophical teachings of Immanuel Kant. 

In a brief preface to this volume Fr. Copleston comments that he 
had originally intended to cover the philosophy of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries in one volume, Descartes to Kant, but that this 
had proved to be impossible. It is true that during this period lived 
many figures of major importance in the history of philosophy, in- 
cluding Deseartes, Spinoza, Leibniz, Hobbes, Locke, Hume, and Kant. 
However, after a study of volume VI, the reader might feel that Fr. 
Copleston could have adequately completed a study of the philosophers 
active during these two centuries in two volumes. 

This volume gives one a feeling that it is cluttered with insignificant 
data; it contains a large amount of non-philosophical detail and 
examinations of figures of truly minute significance for the history of 
philosophy, including (among many others) Bayle, Vauvenargues, 
Baumgarten, Boscovich, Crusius, Reimarus, Riedel, Hamann and 
Thomasius. The author seems to feel that every philosopher active 
during this period must be considered. However, because the philo- 
sophical stature of most of these men was so small what would seem 
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to be a strength in this volume—its completeness—becomes a weakness— 
its pedantry. 

Perhaps this is unavoidable, given Fr. Copleston’s division of this 
period into three volumes. Volumes IV and V each included studies 
of several major philosophers to whose thought he could devote extended 
consideration; in volume VI the only comparable figure is Kant, The 
other matters considered, the French and German Enlightenments and 
the rise of the philosophy of history, do necessitate a look at some 
lesser figures and certain historical details of this period. However, it 
seems that perhaps Fr. Copleston has gone too far along this line, with 
a resulting welter of facts but little clarity or penetration in the 


presentation of these facts. 


In his picture of the French Enlightenment Fr. Copleston shows its 


many-sided character, with its atheistic tendencies alongside a (usually 
vague) theism and with empirical influences from Locke and Newton 
confronting and mingling with a Cartesian rationalism. In fact, not 
only were these diverse, even opposed, factors present, but also Fr. 
Copleston points out that in certain Enlightenment thinkers like Voltaire 
there is a tendency toward the inconstant, with chameleon-like answers 
given to questions concerning human liberty or determinism, optimism 
or pessimism, good or evil. 


Of all the thinkers of the French Enlightenment Rousseau is given 
the most extensive treatment. This is, perhaps, because in his attack 


“ 


on science as “vain curiosity” and in his exaltation of feelings or 
sentiment Rousseau was out of step with many of the thinkers of this 
Enlightenment who continually extolled science and rationalism. 

Fr. Copleston’s analysis of Rousseau’s socio-political thought, in 
which he distinguishes it from that of Hobbes and Locke, is one of the 
best parts of this book. He makes the difficulties and ambiguities of 


Rousseau’s thought evident and intelligible. 


In a brief study of the often neglected German Enlightenment Fr. 
Copleston explains that it is similar to the French Enlightenment, with 
a slight difference being that the philosophers of the German Enlighten- 
ment were largely free of the hostility to religious institutions which 
was typical of certain leading figures of the French Enlightenment. 

The chapters on the rise of the philosophy of history, which include 
studies of its antecedents in the Greeks and St. Augustine, constitute 
a good introduction to this topic. The treatment of Vico’s theory of 
eycles is well done, though here, as elsewhere, there is a sense of incom- 
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pleteness. It seems that if Fr. Copleston felt it necessary to start a 
discussion of Vico’s thought he should have finished it. 

However, turning—with some relief—to Fr. Copleston’s study of 
the philosophy of Kant, which takes up over half of the book, here 
there is certainly no such sense of incompleteness. The author examines 
(with countless necessary distinctions) the general problem of meta- 
physies (which became for Kant a problem of epistemology) and Kant’s 
views concerning scientific knowledge, God, morality and religion (in- 
cluding topics such as freedom, immortality and the perfect good), 
aesthetics and teleology. This is certainly the richest part of the book. 

Among its weaknesses which should be noted are the already men- 
tioned fact that Fr. Copleston says too little about too many phi- 
losophers, and that certain inconsistencies appear in his discussion of 
Kant as regards knowledge and as regards the possibility of a philo- 
sophical establishment of the existence of God. 

However, the strengths of this volume already mentioned greatly 
outweigh these weaknesses, and probably the most valuable feature of 
this volume is the outstanding concluding review, which is really the 
concluding review for the three volumes of his History that Fr. 
Copleston has devoted to the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 


H. Happox 
Texas Western College, 
El Paso, Tewas. 


An Introduction to Modern Logic. By William H. Halberstadt. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1960. Pp. xii + 221, with 
index. $5.00. 


Two sorts of logic text-books are ordinarily found in circulation: 
more or less detailed works on portions of Aristotle’s Organon and in 
some cases Bacon’s and Mill’s tables and canons of induction; and 
straight-forward rigorous treatments of symbolic logic covering proposi- 
tional, functional and relational calculi, plus a chapter or two on the 
foundations of mathematics in cases of authors who support the so-called 
logistic thesis. What is seldom available, however, is a text on symbolic 
logie (neglecting the questions of epistemology, psychology and meta- 
physics) elementary enough to be comprehended by the student who 
has not studied any logic and who is not interested in such advanced 
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questions as, for instance, the possibility or impossibility of reducing 
mathematics to logic; what is equally rare is a treatment of elementary 
topics in symbolic logic that a teacher could recommend to a student 
as a text supplementary to the regular text on Aristotelian logic. 

The appearance of Halberstadt’s book helps to remedy the situation. 
After explaining the rather important distinctions between use and 
mention and soundness and validity, the author presents the materials 
for constructing a formal proof of validity of arguments involving 
unanalyzed propositions. In order not to over-burden either the memory 
or the intellect of the student he selects an arbitrary number of twelve 
valid argument forms. It goes without saying that in agreement with 
the prevalent practices his interpretation of compound propositions is 
truth-functional. There follows an exposition of truth-table techniques 
of defining and interdefining truth-functional operators and of mechanic- 
ally checking the validity of arguments. The reductio ad absurdum 
method of proving validity and invalidity as well as the methods of 
conditional and indirect proof are explained. A comparatively small 
space is devoted to the analysis of categorical proposition, to arguments 
involving quantifiers, and to definability of existential quantification 
[(3a)S] in terms of universal one [~(a)~S]. Since formal deduc- 
tive systematization is not attempted, the student is not burdened in 
this first encounter with symbolic logie with complications arising from 
syntactical questions of independence, completeness and consistency, 
although the text will prepare him for a study of some sample axio- 
matic system found in more compact introductions to the subject. 

The regrettably short appendix compares some basic problems of 
Aristotelian logic with the modern treatment of them. It is pointed out, 


for example, that on modern view, (x)[@xD yx] and (x)(¢xD ~yx], 


the schemata for A and E propositions respectively, do not have 
existential import, unless we make an explicit assumption, namely, 
(3x) x. The implications of such interpretation of universal proposi- 
tions in the logical operations of conversion, inversion, opposition and 
certain syllogistic figures are obvious. 

Two pedagogical devices of value utilized by Halberstadt should 
not be ignored: the use of diagrams for representing inference-schemata 
and their use in the application of the rules in a formal proof of 
validity; and over six hundred exercises distributed at the end of each 
section in which a new logical principle has been explained. 

Aiming at simplicity is of course a mixed blessing. In discussing the 
constructive dilemma, for instance, no notice is made of the fact that 
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the disjunctive premise must be a strict disjunction if this inference- 
schema is to be effective in concrete debates. Moreover, the omission 
of destructive dilemma seems to be unjustified. An unnecessary compli- 
cation may also be mentioned: Halberstadt introduces names for each 
inference schemes: “ A,” for modus ponens, “ A,” for modus tollens, 
... “A,,” for existential generalization; why burden memory if we 
could simply use abbreviations of the usual names for inference schemes 
in the annotations of steps in our formal proofs? Finally, the following 
claim of the author must be challenged: “The present textbook has 
presented, in elementary form, the basic points of a system comparable 
to that of the Principia Mathematica” (p. 207). 

While a non-professional philosophically minded student may not 
have time or opportunity to take a full course in symbolic logic, he 
will find such basic information as given in Halberstadt’s Introduction 
to Modern Logic extremely useful for his understanding of philosophical 
literature in contemporary philosophical journals in English language; 
and should he venture to read the major works of logical empiricists 
and ordinary language philosophers, he will at least be aware of what 
is necessary as a preliminary step toward understanding their work. 


Ivan Bou 
Clarke College, 
Dubuque, Iowa. 


Essays in Metaphysics. By Martin Heidegger. Translated by Kurt 
Leidecker. New York: Philosophical Library, 1960. Pp. 82, 
with index. $2.75. 


These two newly translated essays are significant for two reasons. 
First, as a philosopher’s interpretation of the “ principle of identity ” 
does indeed, as Heidegger here points out, reveal the fundamental 
ground of his thought, Heidegger’s own meditation on the Identitat- 
satz points up the whole sense of the Heideggerian quest. Secondly, 
the nature of this quest necessarily brings Heidegger into sharp conflict 
with Hegel; nowhere has he faced the question of his differences with 
Hegelianism more squarely than in the second of these essays. 

Western man has needed 2000 years to realize that the formula, “ A 
is A,” does not express a monotonous, purely formal sameness of the 
thing with itself; since the era of speculative idealism, he recognizes 
that this formula expresses an element of mediation; in other words, 
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that the unity of the thing with itself is not something to be taken for 
granted, but rather is a unity achieved. Hence, the formula should be 


intoned A is A, for the “is” expresses the very “ being” of the thing; 


the principle of identity invokes therefore the question of the Sein des 
Seienden, the fundamental-ontological question of how the Being-unity 
of the Seienden is won from the dispersion of non-being. 

Heidegger is here post-Hegelian in his characteristic way, by claiming 
to be originatively pre-Hegelian, even pre-Cartesian, indeed pre-meta- 
physical; he would think, as regards the principle of identity, what 
the entire metaphysical tradition has left unthought; to do this, he must 
begin through an authentic repetition (in the sense explained in 
Einfiihrung in die Metaphysik) of the beginning of the tradition. He 
would re-think, in the light of all that has since happened, Parmenides’ 


“to gar auto noein estin to kai einai.” The metaphysicians, consistent 
with their interpretation of the principle of identity as monotonous 
sameness, saw in this principle nothing more than an affirmation that 
Thought and Being “ belong-together,” that is, are the same. Heidegger 
will attempt to think what has not been thought, but which nevertheless 
made the metaphysical tradition possible, namely the nature of the 


belonging. The fundamental “error” (in the sense Heidegger gives 


“ 


the term Irre, that of a “necessary errance”) of metaphysics has been 
to think this relationship by reducing either one of the terms to the 
other. The idealist metaphysicians reduced Being, conceived as Vor- 
stellen, to the Thought that “puts” (stellt) the object “out there” 
(vor); the realist metaphysicians reduce Thought to Being; Being is 
thought of, not as that which makes the Seienden present, but as the 
esse of the things. 

As pertinent illustration of the failure to think das Sein and the 
Seienden in their difference, Heidegger shows how the technological 
nature of our own epoch, although universally recognized to be a 
strange development, is still explained away as just another fashion 
man has invented for re-presenting, for making the object present, to 
wit that calculating planning characteristic of the technological age. 
At the very best, the Hegelian metaphysicians conceive of this situation 
as the outcome of a neat, man-centered dialectic. Such a view divests 
of their power both das Sein and the Seienden. On the one hand, it 
fails to consider “ the claim Being makes on us through the very nature 
of technology,” by which Heidegger, I believe, means two things: 
1) that if man relates himself to things in our epoch by planning and 
calculating with them, this is in part due to the fact that the Seienden 
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themselves are calculable; 2) that it is no mere accident that at this 
precise juncture man has come to relate himself to things in just this 
way; a whole Geschichte has prepared and, in Heidegger’s special sense 
of the term, necessitated the development—Being has a claim on us. 
On the other hand, the metaphysical view fails to give that very special 
Seiende, man, his due. New horizons of the presence of Being are 
always “necessary ” but neither automatic nor absolutely determined; 
the past opens a whole range of possibilities; but the exact course 
history will take is determined only by the Sprung of a creative- 
originative thinker. Galileo, we might say, could not have been, had 
the ground of Being not been prepared; but he could only become 
Galileo through his own final command of the Nothing in a creative act. 

The thinking that is done in any era, then, is from the beginning 
caught up in the network of reciprocal relations that thread between 
the Seienden and our thought of them, “a totality of challenges which 
confront Man and Being.” Heidegger coins a super-Heideggerism to 
express this “framework” (the translator’s good suggestion); ein 
Ge-stell, which is obviously supposed to replace Vor-stellen (repre- 
sentation) with a more complicated relationship. Because he begins to 
think from within the horizons of the historic a prioris (to borrow a 
term from M. Dufrenne), a man rarely springs beyond them to ques- 
tion these horizons as limits. But if one is ever to understand the true 
nature of the identity of any object, then he must understand how Being 
comes to be, which means he must come to understand how man and 
the Seienden are related in his time. In our own time this means being 
able to understand the event of that kind of unification in thought 
that gathers up the Seiende into the calculated and planned scientific 
object; we must “develop the mere sway (Walten) of the frame-work 
into a more primitive solicitude (anfdanglichere Ereignen).” When we 
think technologically, we are automatically under the “sway” of the 
frame-work; but when we attempt to think the nature of the framework 
itself, then we think in terms of that EFreignis, “the internally oscil- 
lating realm through which Man and Being touch each other in their 
essence and attain their essential nature... .”’ We can only do this by 
ourselves getting beyond the old horizons, which requires the creation 
of new ones (Das Ereignis als Er-eignis denken, heisst, am Bau dieses 
in sich schwingenden Bereiches bauen). The effort to think the sense 


of “ identity,” then, far from being an exercise in understanding mere 
logical form, becomes the occasion for a forward movement of history. 
In his effort to think our own horizons in terms of the historical- 
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ontological question of the Sein-Seienden relationship through re- 
thinking the history of philosophy, Heidegger is closer to Hegel than 
to anyone else; and yet, he feels most acutely his distance from this 
greatest of the “ metaphysicians.” In the second essay, “ The Onto- 
theo-logical Nature of Metaphysics,” Heidegger, as though wishing to 
answer those who most seriously misinterpret his philosophy, takes 
great pains to distinguish his thought from Hegel’s in three regards. 
1) The object of both their “thinking” is indeed das Sein, but in 
Hegel’s case it is conceived in view of what has been thought about the 
Seienden, which is then considered as absolute Notion (Begriff), the 
op-position of the Sein and the Seienden being subsumed and suppressed 
in this higher synthesis, But Heidegger would think Being precisely 
in view of its difference from the Seienden. 2) As a result of main- 
taining this difference, forgotten by the whole metaphysical tradition, 
the past instead of being approached as a Gedachtheit which needs to 
be raised to the appropriate stage of absolute Thought, is rather 
re-thought in quest of the forgotten force that moves history, and still 
moves it, and which is to be found more in what has not been thought. 
Hence the third difference, “the character of the discourse in his case 
and ours”; for Heidegger there is no question of incorporating what 
has previously been thought into a still higher development. Instead 
of Aufhebung Heidegger proposes ein Schritt zuriick, back to the 
beginning of the Western philosophical tradition, when Being was first 
thought, there to discover that distinction of Sein and the Seienden 
which has become increasingly veiled throughout the very metaphysical 
tradition which it originally made possible. Instead of causing the 
disappearance of this difference in an higher appropriation, it will be 
maintained, with all its power, in its essence. Instead of Hegel’s 
“Thought thinking itself as internally gyrating Being,” it will be 
discovered that not only does Being ground the Seiende, but the Seiende, 
in its own way, grounds Being—causes it, Heidegger actually says 
here (es verursacht). (p. 61) 

It would be untrue to say that there is no suggestion at all in Hegel 
of a reciprocal relation between poles similar to what Heidegger means 
by Seienden and what he means by das Sein. But the element of the 
Other, the opposite, the resisting is finally subsumed in the ultimate 
Aufhebung of the absolute Denken and the “ Difference” is supposed 


to disappear. One could argue that the antithesis is still present in 


the synthesis. But the “negation of the negation” certainly doesn’t 
protect it with the gusto of Heidegger’s conception, whose challenging 
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Being veritably flaunts its opposition. This challenge of Otherness 
dominates the Heideggerian perspective; Being challenges man; man 
must command the Nothing in a Sprung (which emphasizes the radical 
contingency, the Otherness, of every creative act); finally, history chal- 
lenges the present, not as something to be aufgehoben, but as the always 
partly-unthought Other that has formed the historical a prioris of the 
framework in which we think, and that will always therefore challenge 
us to take up the past, to try to think concerning it what has always 
been operative there, but has never been thought yet. The Hegelian 
system’s worst difficulty is its failure to bring into proper balance and 
cooperation the liberty that requires initiatives of the individual, and 
that necessity of the historically unfolding structure of Being which I 
do not create but whose forward-march only I, as the authentic origina- 
tive thinker, can advance. Marx in this regard was more successful 
than Hegel, which goes far in explaining recent history, and causes us 
to wonder what Heidegger’s attitude about this thinker might be. 

Tranlating Heidegger is a thankless task. I wish I could say that 
Leidecker had succeeded well, but he has not. Frequent recourse to 
the German remains necessary, and several downright mistakes are 
apparent. The translation of das Seiende as existent, while not without 
precedent, is still unacceptable when one realizes that “ existent” 
perforce must be reserved for Dasein. 


THomas LANGAN 
Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana. 


Existential Phenomenology. By William A. Luijpen, O.S.A. 
Pittsburgh: Duquesne University Press, 1960. Pp. xiii +- 362- 
with index. $6.75. 


As the author, who is to be guest professor 1961 at Duquesne Uni- 
versity, explains in his preface, this book is not one concerning phe- 
nomenology or existentialism, but about these matters, that is, an 
independent inquiry in various problems viewed from the standpoint 
of an existential phenomenology. This name designates, the author 
goes on, primarily a “climate of thinking,” common to several 
writers, notwithstanding the differences of their conceptions, Authentic 
philosophy requires that one rethink the ideas and problems of one’s 
time. For this enterprise existential phenomenology furnishes the 
general framework. 
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The book is divided in four chapters: Man the Metaphysical Being; 
Phenomenology of Knowledge; Phenomenology of Intersubjectivity ; 
Phenomenology of Freedom and Its Destiny. There is an index of 
names and one of subject matter, but no bibliography, the numerous 
references all being given in footnotes. These bring many of the German 
and French quotations in the original; this is to be appreciated, since 
to translate texts by Heidegger, Jaspers or also Merleau-Ponty is 
always difficult. Unfortunately, these quotations are marred by frequent 
misprints, whereas there are hardly any in the main text. The exhaustive 
use of passages taken from other authors does not, however, indicate 
that Luijpen accepts unreservedly any of their opinions. He has much 
to say by way of criticism of both Sartre and Heidegger. And one 
gathers that he does not believe with the latter in the “end of meta- 
physics,” although the question is not explicitly discussed. 

The most interesting part of the work is, probably, the third chapter 
which deals with intersubjectivity. This problem has been a sort of 
stumbling block; for simply to declare that being-with, Heidegger’s 
Mitsein, is one of the ezistentialia is obviously not enough. Husserl’s 
phenomenology like all philosophies starting from the cogito, and so 
also existentialism, finds it difficult to transcend the boundaries of the 
ego. On one hand, phenomenology has to accept as ultimates the 
existence of others and the fact of communication, on the other hand 
it has, as long as it remains strictly phenomenology, no means to justify 
this existence as independent of the subject. Or, in other words, phe- 
nomenology requires an ontological substructure. The author touches 
briefly on this question in his concluding remarks; but the greatest part 
of his presentation stays within the boundaries of phenomenology in its 
strict sense. Here, he has many valuable things to say, especially on 
four aspects of intersubjectivity (hatred, indifference, love and law). 
Like almost all phenomenological and existential studies, this work, too, 
disregards certain phenomena which play an important role in the 
shaping of human relations: admiration and disparagement, respect 


and contempt. The discussion of hatred, as well as that of the phenom- 
enology of knowledge, includes a thorough analysis and criticism of 


Sartre’s views. 

In regard to knowledge it is, of course, the knowledge of the other 
ego with which the author is mainly concerned, That this knowledge 
became a problem is the result of Descartes’ opposition and separation 
of the res extensa and the res cogitans which rendered it impossible 
to view the other’s body—as which he is primarily given to me—as 
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the appearance or manifestation of a spiritual being, an esprit incarné 
in the words of G. Mareel. 

In his phenomenology of the body, the author adopts many of the 
ideas of Merleau-Ponty. He does, however, not claim, as it has become 
fashionable with certain modern schools, that Descartes is responsible 
for the “cleavage between subject and object.” The other person, 
although apprehended in another manner than are material things and, 
especially, those envisaged in accord with the principles of science, is 
nevertheless an “ object ” in the sense that he is set over against myself, 
distinct from myself. There is, indeed, a unity of the knowing act 
and the known “ object,’ but this unity of noesis and noema, in Husserl’s 
words, is a dialectical unity in which both terms persist in interde- 
pendence. The idea of such an unity seems to be basic to the author’s 
thinking not just in regard to knowledge. His conception of man 
realizing himself by promoting the subjectivity of his fellow men— 
which he develops when talking of love as well as of justice—points 
into the same direction. So also his statement that man viewed as 
“ subjectivity-as-zusein ” (Heidegger) and in his actual being (facticity) 
furnishes the framework within which values have being. 

However much Luijpen relies on Heidegger and Merleau-Ponty, 
he is far from uneritically accepting all their ideas. To Sartre’s thesis 
that man is the being that desires to be God the author replies that 
man’s desire is rather to see than to be God. He also denies, with good 
though all too briefly stated reasons, that Heidegger’s exclusive emphasis 
on dread suffices for giving a correct notion of man’s “ authentic” 
being. Here Heidegger’s failure to take account of the phenomena of 
love or hope, of man’s openness for the transcendent, his not simply 
being-in-the-world but, at the same time, being-beyond-this-world (Bins- 


wanger), prevents him from grasping man in the fullness of his being. 


In these critical remarks as well as in the positive assertions of the 
author it becomes visible that and how certain trends in contemporary 
philosophy may be integrated with a genuine Christian anthropology. 
Because of the questions it raises and the thoroughness of their treat- 
ment, this book well deserves serious consideration. It is clear, readable, 
provocative and ought to become the starting point of many fruitful 
discussions. 
ALLERS 
Georgetown University, 
Washington, D.C. 
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The Philosophy of Karl Jaspers. The Library of Living Philo- 
sophers. Edited by Paul Arthur Schilpp. New York: Tudor 
Publishing Co., 1957. Pp. xxvi + 918, with index. $10.75. 


This book would be a welcome one if only because of the high quality 
of the essays on Jaspers, but, in the format of Prof. Schilpp’s ever 
more impressive Lrsrary or Livinc PHILOsoPHERS, they take on added 
interest for they are preceded by a philosophical autobiography of 
Jaspers and followed by a lengthy reply by the German philosopher to 
his crities. Indeed, twenty-five per cent of this huge volume consists 
of contributions by Jaspers himself. The net effect is the one the editor 
desired: a dialogue between an important philosopher and his inter- 
preters with the great man getting what history cannot literally give 
him, the last word. The book contains a photograph of Jaspers, a 
facsimile of his handwriting, an English glossary of Jaspers’ jargon 
prepared by Ludwig B. Lefebre, and a complete bibliography of 
Jaspers’ work to Spring, 1957. We have here, accordingly, a book 
indispensable for scholarly studies of Jaspers, an enjoyable and 
profitable exercise in philosophical communication and an important 
addition to Jaspers’ own writings. As for the essays, here (with the 


addition of numerals) are Schilpp’s editorial remarks. 


The order in which the contributed essays appear, in Part II, was worked 
out on the basis of the following scheme. (1) At the outset there appear 
seven essays which treat some specific and basic concepts in Jaspers’ 
philosophizing—concepts without a clear understanding of which no real 
comprehension of Jaspers’ philosophizing is possible. (2) These are 
followed by three essays which concern themselves with Jaspers relation 
to other thinkers. (3) In the third group the reader will find four essays 
which discuss Jaspers as psychopathologist and as philosophical anthropolo- 
gist. (4) The fourth group consists of four essays dealing with Jaspers’ 
thought in the area of political science and of the philosophy of history. 
(5) In the fifth group will be found four essays which treat of Jaspers’ 
ideas in religion and concerning religious movements. (6) The concluding 
group consists of two essays which discuss Jaspers’ relation to art, to 
poetry, and to literary criticism. 


In the first section, the essays of James Collins (“ Jaspers on Science 
and Philosophy”) and Fritz Kaufmann (“Karl Jaspers and A 
Philosophy of Communication”) stand out; in the second, that of 
Walter Kaufmann (“ Jaspers’ Relation to Nietzsche”); in the third, 
those of Ludwig Lefebre (“ The Psychology of Karl Jaspers ”), Hans 
Kunz (“ Critique of Jaspers’ Concept of Transcendence”) and William 
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Earle (“ Jaspers’ Philosophical Anthropology”); in the fourth, that 
of Jeanne Hersch (“ Jaspers’ Concept of Tradition”); in the fifth, 
that of Paul Ricoeur (“The Relation of Jaspers’ Philosophy to 
Religion”) and that of Sgren Holm (“ Jaspers’ Philosophy of 
Religion ”’). 

Since there can be no question of analyzing here even this selection 
of articles, I propose to discuss the matters raised by Fritz Kaufmann’s 
essay and remark on Jaspers’ view on Thomism prompted by such 
articles as those by Collins and Thyssen. 

The article of Fritz Kaufmann is the longest contribution, I consider 
it the best, and it stung Jasper to the most lengthy statements in his 
reply; it provides, therefore, a kind of focus for purposes of this 
notice. Very briefly, what Kaufmann attempted to do was to widen the 
notion of communication so that it would cover not only the mutual 
relation of man and man, but as well man’s relation to nature and to 
God. The idea is that such an extension will free the notion from the 
danger of subjectivizing. Jaspers’ reply to the charge of subjectivity 
is characteristic both in method and in content. After reading a dozen 
pages of Jaspers, one becomes aware that something usually found in 
philosophical discussions is missing: what is missing is argumentation. 
Jaspers seldom if ever tells us why something is so; he simply tells us 
it is so and repeats that it is so. The result is an incantatory prose, a 
protreptie discourse which is aimed at getting us to feel (pathein) 
rather than to understand (mathein). To do philosophy, in Jaspers’ 
sense of it, requires a rebirth, an initiation, a conversion to a new 


” 


mode of thinking, “transcending thinking.” He will insist that such 
thinking is objective, in the Pickwickian sense that it requires objects 
to transcend. That towards which we transcend is the “ Encompassing,” 
which is neither subject nor object but surrounds them both. If one 
tries to grasp what that means and finds himself unable, he will be 
told that he is trying to make an object out of what is not an object; 
he must employ transcending thinking and then he will get it, i.e. 
feel it is so. Though the Encompassing is ineffable, it has elicited 
pounds of pages from Jaspers, pages which are ponderous, repetitive, 
prophetic and whose function is not to teach but to insinuate their 
non-message and trigger off transcending thinking. Jaspers’ view of the 
object, as he points out, is Kantian and the only entree to the noumenon 


is in the order of action, of being, as opposed to knowing. What we 


call metaphysics consists, so Jaspers tells us, of pages like his own which 
contain only symbols and ciphers, vehicles of no objective meaning, 
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capable of transmitting no objectively certain knowledge. My reading 
of the symbols is mine, not yours and vice versa. 

Jaspers’ comments on Thomism involve a listing of the differences 
between Kant and Thomism, or what he conceives to be their differences. 
For example, “In the Thomistie position the being of finite, sensory 
being is as good as any other being even as the being of God; in the 
Kantian there is a radical difference between appearance and the thing- 
in-itself ” (pp. 799-800). This is not an isolated instance of historical 
nonsense; Jaspers’ method of reading ciphers is carried over to state- 
ments about what texts mean (of course, he cites none here): the way 
he reads them is what is important. 

The importance of this books for philosophers who draw their in- 
spiration from the Thomistie tradition lies in its exhibition of how 


equivocal words like “ philosophy ” and “ metaphysics ” have become— 
it is not in what traditionally has been called metaphysics that Jaspers’ 
significance lies. The moral philosopher and rhetorician cannot afford 
to ignore him. 
McINERNY 
University of Notre Dame, 
Notre Dame, Indiana. 


The Secret of Dreams. By Pedro Meseguer, S.J. Westminster, 
Md.: The Newman Press, 1960. Pp. viii + 232, with index. 
$4.75. 


From the title of this book El Secreto de los Suenos (translated by 


Paul Burns), the reader could not be sure that the author meant to 
reveal some of the secrets about this age-old mystery of the dream- 
world or leave them shrouded in the mystery always associated with the 
sleeping psyche. In his introduction, which is a very brief apologia for 
writing this book, Fr. Meseguer states his intention to discuss three 
questions: (1) what are functions of dreams? (2) are their causes 
clearly known? (3) is there a valid educational and therapeutic appli- 
eation of our present knowledge about the dream world? (pp. 9-10). 

In his short historical summary of dream theory prior to the recent 
“ scientific era,” the author shows the constant attempt, especially on the 
part of Aristotle and the Greeks, to disengage the mythological attri- 
butes of the dream—world from a realistic natural explanation of the 
panorama of phantasms which occur during sleep. To these attempts, 
Fr. Meseguer attributes “a wonderful combination of experimental 
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orientation and reasoning,” but it was not until the scientific age of 
oneirology of the last 100 years that the beginnings of serious under- 
standing of the dream were made possible. 

The second chapter “Dreams in Science” is, from the standpoint 
of description and natural history of dreams, the most valuable section 
of the book. The author’s outstanding professional qualifications in 
the fields of psychology and psychotherapy are manifest, and he reveals 
wide familiarity with European physiological and psychological analyses 
of the dream. To some readers, however, especially those who are 
acquainted with the studies of Kleitman and Dement in America, and 
Hadfield in England, Fr. Meseguer’s statements concerning the origin 
of the dream theme (p. 75), his long list of “ general laws of dreams ” 
(pp. 80-83), and his simple statement “for my part, I hasten to add 
that I consider dreaming a normal process with positive purpose” (p. 
90), may seem quite arbitrary and undocumented. In listing a dozen 
possible purposes of dreams, none of which seem to have experimental 
verification, or at least are presently debated among contemporary 
psychologists and physiologists, he suggests his own definition of the 
dream : 

The oneiric function, through the inhibition and uneven weakening of 
psychic resources in sleep, offering the conscious and unconscious life an 
imaginative screen on which to express themselves, and a testing ground for 


their reactions which are mainly affective, and characterized chiefy by 
hallucination, symbolism, subjectivism and sincerity (p. 93). 


He admits that this definition is tentative, but what is disconcerting in 
his search for the causes and functions of dreams is that, although he 
mentions the physiological concomitants of the dream in sleep, he seems 
to fail to combine the physiologica! with the psychological functions in 
a unitive dynamic way. He expresses what the dream might do for 
the psyche, but what is the total biological function of the dream in 
sleep? The reader gets the impression that Fr. Meseguer’s preference 
for depth analysis of the dream world to other “ scientific analyses” 
(pp. 83-86) colors his whole tentative, and rather arbitrary, approach 
to oneirology. 

The chapter on depth analysis of Freud, Jung and Adler is dis- 
appointingly brief and schematic, perhaps in contrast to the vast 
amount of materials now available to the general reading public on the 
dream theory of these depth analysts. At the end of this section, the 
reader is prepared to receive an answer to the first two questions raised 
by the author in his introduction: what are the functions of the dream 
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and are their causes clearly known? Perhaps the absence of a lucid 
methodical summary of the combined physiological and psychical func- 
tions of the dream with a scientifically documented account of the origin, 
the materials, the physiological processes, and the unique psychic 
qualities of the dream world, is responsible for the impression that the 
secret of dreams remains pretty much just that—a secret. 

The last half of The Secret of Dreams is an intriguing series of 
excursions into a vast number of rather disparate problems connected 
with oneirology. Fr. Meseguer draws upon a wealth of his clinical 
knowledge concerning such subjects as telepathy, parapsychic activity, 
post-cognition, apparitions of the dead in dreams, dreams as vehicles 
of divine communication, and moral responsibility in dreams. Un- 
doubtedly, many readers will find this section fascinating reading, but 
the author’s failure to establish a methodology by which the dream world 
ean be causally and functionally determined and described with scientific 
reliability, forces the questions raised here to retain the quality of mere 
speculation and conjecture. Again, the reader asks for documentation 
by objective measure for inferences made concerning these abstruse 
baffling psychic states, and he is disappointed. 

Fr. Meseguer takes up the final question in chapter 5: are there 
educational and therapeutic uses for dreams? Without knowing the 
nature, function and causes of dreams, experiments in and outside the 
clinic have shown that people can learn in their sleep and that dreams 
ean assist in therapeutic corrections of some mental and emotional 
pathology. This section is a brief affirmation of these known facts. 
But the use of the dream world as a technique of spiritual direction, the 
last subject to be taken up, is not so clearly established. The author 
suggests rules for utilizing dreams in spiritual direction, but the section 
is hardly more than a set of notes suggesting further investigation. It 
lacks both the depth of the theological study the question demands— 
for the spiritual life has its own theological rules concerning the way 
of God’s Spirit works with man’s—and the assurance of a good clear 
definition of the function and causes of the dream. In such a delicate 


and important area as spiritual direction, there is, in this account, too 
much room for illusion, too much uncertainty. The Secret of Dreams, 
then, successfully raises a host of important problems of oneirology, 
suggests many tentative answers and applications, but, to many readers, 
the dream world will remain quite secret. 

Rayrmonp J. Noaar, O. P. 


Dominican House of Studies, 
River Forest, Illinois. 
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Darwin’s Vision and Christian Perspectives. Edited by Walter J. 
Ong, S.J. Foreword by John J. Wright, D.D., Bishop of 
Pittsburgh. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1960. Pp. 
viii + 154, with index. $4.00. 


This attractive little book consists of five essays on the impact of 
Darwin’s theory on biology, philosophy, theology, sociology and history. 
These essays were first published in Thought during the year 1959 in 
commemoration cf the centennial of the publication of Darwin’s Origin 
of Species. 

The book opens with a foreword by Bishop Wright of Pittsburgh. 
In his introduction, Fr. Ong, the editor of this volume, indicates the 
main scope of the book. This is to show that Christianity and evolution 
are not only compatible, but even congenial, and that the Christian 


perspectives, rather than restricting the meaning of Darwin’s vision, 


enlarge and liberate it by “ putting the truly marvelous phenomena of 
evolution into a larger frame of reference where they can acquire still 
more profound significance.” 

Although the five essays vary considerably in length, readability and 
depth of viewpoint, they are all scholarly, thought-provoking and 
important contributions to the contemporary thinking on evolution. 

In the first essay, “ A Hundred Years of Darwinism in Biology” 
Wolsky points out the way in which the century old controversy 
around Darwin’s evolutionary ideas has contributed to the development 
of biology as a science, and the way in which this developing science has 
constantly been confronted with the need of revising the original 
concepts of Darwinism. Wolsky has performed this difficult’task with 
a remarkable lucidity and beautiful gradualness within the confines of 
a relatively short essay. His essay, however, reaches its climax where 
Wolsky refuses to consider the discussion as closed and warns us 
“against the assumption . . . that neo-Darwinism possesses the answers 
to all the problems of evolution.” Wolsky bases his objections on the 
analyses made by Goldschmidt and others, and raises the crucial 
question: “ Are conclusions concerning the mechanism of evolution 
drawn from the study of microevolution to be extended to processes of 
macroevolution ...%?” Whereas orthodox neo-Darwinism will answer 
this question in the affirmative, for Wolsky the question “ remains 
debatable,” and “ will be probably debated often in the near future... .” 
He concludes that “today the problem is not whether neo-Darwinism 
is right or wrong, but whether it is the only and universal explanation 


” 
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of the mechanism of evolution or whether other concepts have to be 


evolved along with it.” 

The second essay, “ Darwin’s Impact on Philosophy,” is written by 
Collins, who assesses the influence of Darwinism on modern philosophy 
in the English-speaking world of Darwin himself. Collins traces the 
impact of evolutionary problems from the famous encounter between 
Bishop Wilberforce and Thomas Huxley through the Victorian age 
in England, the evolutionary philosophy in America and the idealists 
Royce, Howison and Harris up to the discussions around the thought 
of Julian Huxley. This important study is truly original and enlighten- 
ing, and demonstrates how “discussions centering upon this issue 
bring us to the heart of many philosophical achievements and tendencies 
that determine our present standpoints.” This essay also demonstrates, 
onee again, Collins’s solid scholarship, his wide reading, and his ability 
to reveal the heart of the matter in a sober and forceful language. 

It is impossible to summarize the rich content of this long and 
beautiful essay. Let us merely quote the final conclusion. “ Perhaps the 
most striking point is the variety of philosophical responses that have 
been evoked by the evolutionary findings in biology. The scientific data 
and theories do not necessarily generate by their own weight any 


” 


single conclusion in the philosophical order. . . .” This conclusion 
follows from the entire study: from the historical discussion around the 
physico-theological watchmaker argument, from an analysis of the 
Spencerean problems of evolution and progress and from the great 
divergency of methodologies applied by thinkers such as Wright, Peirce, 
Dewey, Harris and Bergson. This same conclusion is exemplified in a 
comparison between Julian Huxley and Fr. Teilhard de Chardin. Both 


” 


men are working “from roughly the same evidence.” However, “ each 
approaches the task of finding the general significance of evolution not 
only with the resources of his scientific training but also with those of 
his philosophy and his faith—faith in self-contained nature in the one 
instance and faith in the revealing God in the other.” 

The two following essays are short but enlightening. Fr. Gleason’s 
“Note on Theology and Evolution” discusses the crucial questions 
around the book of Genesis and the origin of our first parents, and 
Fr. Hopkins depicts the impact of Darwinism on the social scene of 
twentieth century America in “ Darwinism and America.” 

In his concluding essay “ Evolution and Cyclicism in our Time,” Fr. 
Ong makes a brilliant comparison between Christianity and evolution. 


’ 
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After having shown how the discovery of evolution itself was arrived 
at by an evolutionary process, and how man’s authentic historical aware- 
ness is dependent on this discovery, he arrives at the conclusion that 
the cyclical theories of history have to yield to the linear theories, This 
conclusion rests on a rich array of converging arguments from 
cosmogony, biology, history, philosophy and theology. Especially in- 
triguing is Fr. Ong’s reaction to the crucial question as to “ what the 
human person, this mysterious self, this interiority .. . has to do with 
the process of cosmic evolution.” This question which is asked by 
both the pagans and the Christians seems to undermine the argument for 
the linear theory of history, since it makes man’s appearance in the 
universe merely adventitious either as an accidental result of evolution, 
or as the result of an act of “special creation” by God. “ Both the 
Christian and the pagan must face this question. And up to the present 
seldom has either done so.” According to Fr. Ong we can accept both 
the evolution of the universe into human consciousness and the special 
creation of the human consciousness by God. We have to accept both. 
For it is a fact “that the development of the universe to date has had 
direction and that the direction leads not up to or around or parallel 
to but into the human consciousness itself.’”” Moreover, this human 
consciousness must be created by a special act of God, “ for the creation 
of the human soul is always a special act of His, since the soul in its 
spiritually transcends the merely material.” The human person, there- 
fore, is not adventitious “ but in a very profound sense native to the 
material universe.” This fact, however, does not degrade man, since the 
reconstruction of billions of years of evolution in man’s mind “is more 
wonderful and impressive than the original facts themselves.” This 
book is highly recommended to both the expert and the intelligent 
reader. 
BernarD J. BoELEN 
Duquesne University, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


The Age of the World: Moses to Darwin. By Francis C. Haber. 
Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1959. Pp. x + 303. 
$5.00. 


The centennial of the publication of the Origin of the Species brought 
forth many studies on Darwin, on his works and on the long historical 
preparation of men’s minds for the popular acclaim and immediate 
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success with which he met. One such book is The Age of the World: 
Moses to Darwin. In the introduction the author centers his attention on 
the “time revolution” of the early nineteenth century in which the 
controversy between science and religion over the age of the earth 
flared up. The 6000 years of the older chronology, which had been 
questioned during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and seriously 
contested during the age of “ Enlightenment,” met its downfall in the 
nineteenth century. The preparation for, the developments in, and the 
results of this struggle are the subject matter of this book. 

A hasty survey of the Patristie period takes up seventeen pages of the 
introduction. The belief of the Church fathers in an irreversible, unique, 
linear time course in history, which replaced the doctrine of the reeurr- 
ing cycles of the Greeks, initiated the preparation of mind for a 
revolution in man’s concept of time. Seven pages of the introduction 
are devoted to “Christian rationalism.” Not only is the author not 
prejudiced in his attitude toward medieval scholarship, but he has a 


real appreciation of the medieval world view. As he describes the 


medieval qualitative cosmos which was displaced by a measurable 
quantitative one, he seems to understand what man sacrificed in his 
monogamous union with empiricism: 

With the revival of Aristotle in the Middle Ages, the scholars proceeded 
to raise that magnificent work of art, the cathedral of cathedrals, the 
medieval-Aristotelian Cosmos. The scholastic craftsmen trimmed and fitted 
the massive system of Aristotle onto the floor plan of the cross, graced the 
structure with lofty arches of Platonism, and decorated the whole with 
scriptural and salvationist motives. Like many of the medieval cathedrals, 
the Cosmos took shape slowly and was never completely finished, although 
its ideal archetype was manifest by 1300 in Dante’s Divine Comedy (p. 28). 


“ Tmagine,” the author concludes, “ the revolution in value system when 
a few data from the despised material world could topple such a 
Cosmos!” (p. 31). In his second chapter, “Historicism and the 
Scientifie Revolution,” he points out that the writings of Leonardo da 
Vinei “ present a remarkable illustration of the scientific potential of 
medieval Aristotelian cosmogony when infused with the modern spirit 
of observation ” (p. 44). 

The remaining chapters are “Time and World Process in 18th- 
Century Outlook,” “ The Biblical Age of the Earth Surrendered,” and 
finally “ The ‘ Origin of Species’ and the Antiquity of Man.” 

Although the author intends to “shed some light on ‘historicism’ ” 
and offers this book as “a study in the history of ideas” (vii), there is 
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little explicit evaluation of either historicism or its effect on man’s 
thinking. If by “historicism,” the author refers to that phase of it 
represented by an empirical, scientific historiography, a sort of news- 
casting, this book accomplishes his aim. It is a compilation of texts 
concerning and related to the developments in geology, biology, natural 
history and theodicy that precipitated the time revolution which, 
following in the wake of the spatial revolution, chartered the transfor- 
mation in world outlook of twentieth-century man. Through the exten- 
sive references cited, the reader witnesses the gradual molding of the 
intellectual temper of an age, but the relative importance of the many 
contributors is left to the reader’s judgment. The presentation seems to 
be fair and the way is opened for someone to make a new synthesis 
of the many factors which contributed to the change “from the closed 
world to the infinite universe.” 

The author does not attempt to over-simplify this ideological conflict, 
to make it just a war between science and religion. The revolution 
oceurred within a Christian matrix, but the schisms were as much 
internal to religion and among scientists themselves as between science 
and religion. The older time barrier, which did little to promote the 
experimental sciences as we know them today, is not blamed for man’s 
delay in coming to a more detailed empirical knowledge of the physical 
world. In fact Haber says: “In a larger view, Christianity may have 
been the seed-bed out of which sprouted modern notions of time” (p. 
10). The renewed interest in Biblical scholarship we have witnessed in 
the twentieth century is not unconnected with developments in modern 
science and its relation to religion. “The theologian had to be tossed 
from his cozy nest of Mosaic history before he would fly out in the 
open universe” (p. 264), Haber remarks. A work such as this, in the 
light of the Biblical renaissance of our own time, may increase our 
understanding of the way Christian doctrine unfolds and is rendered 
more explicit as our knowledge of the natural world expands and is 
deepened. 

This book holds special interest for those who are following the 
eurrent action of the Tennessee legislature as it considers repeal of its 
anti-evolution law which was responsible for the celebrated “ Monkey 
Trial” in Dayton, Tennessee, in 1925. 


Sister ApriAN Marr, P. 
Siena College, 
Memphis, Tenn. 
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Political Thought: Men and Ideas. By John A. Abbo, West- 
minster, Maryland: The Newman Press, 1960. Pp. xv + 452. 
$5.75. 


Msgr. Abbo’s work attempts in his own words to view “ the essential 
landmarks in the development of Western political thought ” through 
its most famous books, personalities, and movements. The volume is 
the outgrowth of a decade of the author’s political science lectures at 
Seton Hall University and reminds one somewhat of the late Prof. 
Sabine’s famous work, A History of Political Theory. 

It is obvious that any work that ranges from Homer and Hesiod to 
the Fabians and contemporary American political thought inevitably 
involves an abridgment that borders on oversimplification. It is difficult, 
for instance, to accept as adequate the author’s treatment of Hegel’s 
concept of freedom or his unqualified contention that the idea of 
personality was utterly unknown to the Greeks. Also in his presentation 
of early Christian theory, adequate attention does not seem to be given 
to the anti-state theory of early Christians. But it is perhaps unfair 
to chide the author for not doing what he obviously does not intend 
to do—if one concedes that what he intends to do can satisfactorily be 
done. 

The author’s division of material is the conventional linear one of 
ancient, medieval, modern, and contemporary, so unacceptable to 
Spengler. Following a treatment of ancient Greek political thought, the 
author treats the political theory of the early apologists and the signifi- 
eant political theory of such famous medievalists as John of Salisbury, 
Saint Thomas Aquinas, Dante, and Marsilius of Padua. 

After a treatment of such transitional figures as Machiavelli, Bodin, 
and Hobbes, the author has fine treatment of contemporary era with 


the concentration of materials not readily accessible to this reviewer's 


knowledge in a heretofore existing single source. Of particular interest 
is the author’s inclusion of a chapter on the Fabians, prepared by Anne 
Fremantle, and a section on Italian Facism by Guiseppe Prezzolini. A 
chapter on American political thought is contributed by Milton Conover. 
The bibliography, though not extensive, is adequate and well chosen. 
This reviewer has noted the omission of Yves Simon’s, The Nature and 
Function of Authority. 
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In fine, one must admit that Msgr. Abbo has succeeded in writing a 
valuable introduction to the development of the principal themes of 
political philosophy. One beginning a study of the science of politics or 
seeking a broad survey of the field will find it most helpful. 


Rosert Paut Mouay, §. 
The Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D. C. 


Manuscripts and Translations 


The Marquette University Press will publish in 1962 Mrs. Jean 
Oesterle’s translation of Aristotle’s On Interpretation, together with 
the Commentaries on this work by St. Thomas and by Cajetan. The 
translation of Aristotle has been made from the Greek, not from the 
Latin corpus. 
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